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It is always safe to do just right, whatever are the 
appearances of danger. It is never safe to do wrong, 
however small the risk may seem. The whole universe 
is ordered of God so as to have these truths stand 
out over against each other in unfailing continuance. 


There are fewer competent men in the world than 
there are open places for competent men. A compe- 
tent man is a man who can do any one thing a good 
deal better than its average doing. There are too 
many men who can do everything—in the sense that 
they can do one thing as well as another; but there are 
not enough men who can do one thing thoroughly well. 
He who would like to fill a good place, should pre- 
pare himself for the work of that particular place. 
The place is already waiting for him; and he is 
wanted in it even more than he wants it. 


Most words which originally had an exalted mean- 
ing have deteriorated in their moral value with the 
passing years. But now and then a word retains a 
trace of its higher signification through all the 
changes of time. “Hero” is a word of this sort. 


Primarily it designated a demi-god, one partaking of 





the divine nature, while still human. And to this 
day no one counts a person a hero unless that person 
gives evidence of a higher nature than the human 
average. And even a child whose lower nature is 
subordinated to his higher, is likely to be looked upon 
asahero. He, therefore, who would be a real hero, 
must so bear himself as to show that his human na- 
ture is in subjection to the divine. 


One of the open questions in Bible chronology is 
the period of Joseph’s residence in Egypt. This has 
been generally supposed to be during the Hyksos 
domination; but many scholars have been inclined 
to ppt it at a later date. On this question hinges, of 
course, the date of the exodus. Different writers on 
these subjects, in their side-light articles now publish- 
ing in The Sunday School Times, are likely to take 
widely different views, for which they are individually 
responsible. This week, the Rev. Dr. Charles 8. 
Robinson writes on the illustrative value of the royal 
mummies of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, 
which were brought to light, in Egypt, in 1881. An 
article from Dr. Robinson is always sure of interested 
readers, when found in these pages. 


It is only through our personal experiences that we 
gain the power of sympathizing with others. We 
should never be able to feel another’s pain, if we had 
never felt a pain of our own. So it is in all the trials 
of our fellows ; before we can enter into the feelings 
of one who is tempted, or who is disappointed, or who 
is humiliated, or who is bereaved, we must ourselves 
suffer—being tempted, or being disappointed, or being 
humiliated, or being bereaved. It is hard to have 
these trials for ourselves; but it is good for others 
that we have and exercise sympathy with those who 
are called to such trials for themselves. And as we 
can never gain this power except through these trials, 


let us find a comfort in the thought that every trial |. 


sent to us is a call to added fitness in the all-important 
ministry of loving sympathy. When God afilicts us 
he honors us, in order that we can honor him by help- 
ing others who are afilicted. 


From a large section of the cultivated world comes 
a lament over the failure of culture for culture’s sake. 
“The old was better,” cry these malcontents; “the 
old faith, the old simplicity, the old love between man 
and man. We are over-cultivated, we are weary of 
everything, we wonder at nothing, doubt stifles our 
doing; there is a famine in our heart, and barrenness 
is come upon our brains.” Well, then, why not return 
to the old paths, since these are better? Why not 
come back to the child’s faith in God our Father, 
and in Christ who redeemed us? Why not take up 
again the clearest duties of life——the self-sacrifice of 
love, the kindly offices of neighborliness? The way 
to faith and life is always open: “If any man willeth 
to do His will, he shall know of the teaching, whether 
it be of God.” “Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in 
the ways and see, and ask for the old paths, where is 
the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find 
rest for your souls.” 


The faith in God which prompts one to use all ap- 
pointed means for the healing of disease, in prayerful 
and trustful reliance on God to make those means 
effective, is a faith which has the fullest sanction of 





the Scriptures. There is not so much of this faith 
now evident in the Christian Church as there ought 
to be. Medicine cannot cure disease, nor can physi- 
cians. Only God has power in this direction. But 
the appointed means must not be neglected. To refuse 
their use is presumption,—a presumption that finds no 
countenance in the word of God. It was the true esti- 
mate of means in their relation to faith-healing which 
prompted the inspired prophet to prescribe a fig- 
poultice for a king’s boil, and which made the inspired 
apostle enjoin the application of oil,—the very com- 
monest Oriental medicine,—in connection with the 
prayer of faith for the cure of the sick. Faith-heal- 
ing of this nature is rightly represented by the medical 
missions of to-day, which are doing a great work in 
connection with the bringing of the gospel to the 
heathen ii various parts of the world. A sketch of 
this work is given on another page by the Rev. Dr. 
Happer, who has himself been a missionary in China 
for more than forty years, and who is just now in the 
United States in order to secure funds for the found- 
ing of a Christian college in China. 





ALWAYS READY FOR ORDERS. 


Over against that spirit of lawless personal indepen- 

dence which prevails so widely among men, there is a 

it ‘ . 

counter spirit of loyal devotedness which influences 
and controls those who want to do. right unselfishly. 
There are those who would brook no control, whose 
supreme desire is to act their own pleasure in their 
own way. And there are those who would subject 
themselves unreservedly to authority, doing just what 
they are directed té do because they are directed to 
do it. The one spirit is all wrong. The other spirit 
is all right in itself, but it is liable to be misdirected, 
and so to lead one astray. 

To one who wants to do right always, and at every 
cost, there is a certain attractiveness in the idea of 
implicit obedience to a lawful superior. It relieves a 
man of a sense of personal responsibility for a choice 
in each particular case, to be told by his superior just 
what he is to do day by day and hour by hour. Said 
a young Christian worker, who had been a private 
soldier in the Union army: “I never had such rest of 
mind as while I was in the army. ‘Then I’d no trou- 
ble over questions of duty. The sergeant settled all 
that forme. Every morning he gave me my orders: 
‘Guard to-day ;’ ‘ Fatigue to-day ;’ ‘ Policeing to-day ;’ 
‘Inspection to-day ;’ ‘ Picket to-day;’ ‘ Marching to- 
day.’ That was enough. All I had to do then was 
to obey orders. But now I’m worrying all the time, 
whether I ought to do this thing or do that. I wish 
I had somebody to tell, me my duty plainly.” And 
this young soldier’s state of mind is illustrative of 
a widespread feeling among men—and women— 
everywhere. 

This feeling it is which is the peculiar strength of 
the “Society of Jesus”—the Jesuit order. Every 
member of that order has made a solemn vow of obe- 
dience, binding himself absolutely to the commands 
of his superior in that order. Counting those com- 
mands as representative of the Divine commands, he 
holds himself in readiness to stand or to move, as he 
is thus directed. So far, he has no will of his own. 
His will is subordinated to the will of his superior, 
And so far he feels relieved of all responsibility for a 
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e sphere-or the methods of his personal 


duty. This feeling is the soul of all the monastic 
orders, and of ali the brotherhoods and the sisterhoods 
‘nthe Lowman Catholic Church, And this feeling, 
ageiu, it is woich impels so thany young men and 
fully women, in some Protestant denominations, to 


Josive to put Cicmuselves under personal superiors, with 


vows of obedience to those superiors. It cannot be 
maid that there is any purely selfish spirit in this feel- 
ing. On the contrary, the admirableness of its self- 
‘ loyalty to an authority that is looked upon 
as standing for Divine authority, cannot be denied. 
‘he real question is, whether the evasion of personal 
responaibility for decisions in matters of duty which 
is tins secured, is consistent with the commands of 
God and with the development of a true Christian 
character. 

It is in matters of religious teaching and of reli- 
gious duty that Christ explicitly forbids his disciples 
to subject themselves to the commands of a human 
superior. “Call no man your father on the earth,” 
he says: “for one is your Father, which is in heaven.” 
And he adds: “ Neither be ye called masters: for one 
is your master, even the Christ.” And of the per- 
sonal responsibility of every individual for his own 
course, as directed by his own Master the Christ, the 
inspired injunction is: “Let each man be fully as- 
sured in his own mind. ... For whether we live, we 
live unto the Lord; or whether we die, we die unto 
the Lord: whether we live therefore, or die, we are 
the Lord’s....So then each one of us shall give 
account of himself to God.” And because each indi- 
vidual disciple is immediately responsible to Christ 
here, and must give an account for himself to God 
hereafter, it is not right for any such disciple to sub- 
ject himself, in implicit religious obedience, to any 
human superior on earth. To his one Lord he stand- 
eth or falleth ; and he is to allow no man to interpose, 
as a final authority, between himself and his Lord. 

A disciple of Christ is a servant of Christ and a 
soldier of Christ. The attitude of both a good ser- 
vant and a true soldier is that of unfailing readiness to 
receive and obey the orders of master or commander. 
“The Lord... before whom I stand,”’—stand in wait- 
ing, ready for orders,—is the way in which Elijah and 
‘Elisha spoke of Him whose willing and faithful ser- 
vants they were. “I also am a man set under authority, 
having under myself soldiers,” said the Roman cen- 
turion to our Lord at Capernaum ; “ and I say to this 
one, Go, and he goeth ; and to another, Come, and he 
cometh ; and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it.” 
And it was the application of this spirit and method 
of service to the sphere of Christ’s own work, that 
won our Lord’s rare commendation: “I say unto you, 
Ihave not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 
Neither servant nor soldier has a right to put himself 
into any position where he is not free, and where he 
will not be ready, to obey instantly and explicitly the 
immediate commands of his one master or his one 
commander. And any vow of obedience, or any obli- 
gation of any other sort, which shuts out a disciple of 
Christ from receiving and obeying new orders directly 
from Christ himself, is an obligation, or a vow, in 
plain conflict with specific duty, and is inconsistent 
with the right attitude of a servant and soldier of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

One of the ways in which a Christian young man 
is likely to put himself in a wrong attitude before his 
Master, is by deciding in advance that his sphere of 
Christian service shall be in one direction, and not in 
another, and by pledging himself to continued service 
in that chosen direction only. It is not that a young 
man may not rightly have his preferences, and make 
his plans accordingly ; but it is that, with his prefer- 
ences and plans as they are, he must continue in an 
attitude of willingness to heed any new call to a new 
sphere of duty ; and he must refrain from any vow of 
obetlience, or specific pledge of future action, which 
would stand in the way of his change of course 
accordingly. 

Kvery young Christian is in daty bound to be in 
that field of service where his Lord would have him 
be; and le is equally bound to change his field of 





service as often as his Lord shall indicate his will to 
have him make a change. He has a right to prefer, 
and to plan, and to begin to prepare, to be a merchant, 
or a banker, or a farmer, or a manufacturer, or a 
physician, or a lawyer, or an editor, or a minister, or 
a missionary ; if, indeed, it seems to him that that 
service is the service to which he is called of God. 
But he has no right to vow in advance that he will be 
in the one or the other of these fields of service, what- 
ever are the subsequent indications of the Lord’s wish 
in his behalf. It would, for example, be wrong for a 
young Christian student so to bind himself by a solemn 
pledge to be a merchant or to be a physician, that he 
would be hindered by that pledge from entering the 
Christian ministry, if he had subsequent reason for 
believing that Christ wished him to be a minister. 
And it would be no less wrong for him so to bind 
himself by a similar pledge, early in his student 
course, to serve the Lord as a minister or a foreign 
missionary, as to shut himself out from the privilege 
of receiving new light on his personal duty, and of 
shaping his course by that light. In fact, a young 
Christian has no more right to vow that he will be a 
missionary in the future, than to vow that he will not 
be a missionary in the future. He has a right to vow 
that he will do whatever Christ calls him to do, and 
to be wherever Christ wants him to be, and that he 
will change his business or his field as often as Christ 
wants him to change it; and under the obligations of 
this vow it is his privilege and his duty to be always 
in the attitude of service, always ready to receive and 
obey orders, doing meantime the duty of the hour, 
whether that duty be one of preparation or of per- 
formance. 5 

It is a mistake to suppose that any human superior, 
however good or wise he may be, can tell us our per- 
sonal duty better than Christ himself can show it to 
us. It is a mistake to suppose that any vow of obe- 
dience to a human superior can relieve us from our 
individual responsibility to decide on our Christian 
duty in every case that is before us for decision. It 
is equally a mistake to suppose that we can decide for 
ourselves now, better than Christ can decide for us 
by and by, where we can best serve Christ in the years 
to come. It is equally a mistake to suppose that a 
vow of devotedness to any one branch of Christian 
service is in itself so commendable that it can properly 
stand between the disciple of Christ and the new 
directions of Christ. The true spirit of the servant 
and soldier of Christ is a spirit of readiness to be and 
to do anything, and to stand or to go anywhere, at the 
command of Christ. The true attitude of the servant 
and soldier of Christ is an attitude of readiness to 
receive and to obey the commands of Christ, day by 
day and hour by hour. Let every disciple of Christ 
beware of any vows of obedience, or any solemn pledges 
of service, which may stand in the way of this spirit 
and this attitude. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are Bible texts over which denominationalists 
have wrangled for centuries without coming to an agree- 
ment. Volumes have been written on them—to the entire 
satisfaction of the writers, and of everybody who agrees 
with those writers. But every now and then some one 
rises up in The Sunday School Times Bible class, and 
coolly asks for'a decisive answer as to the precise mean- 
ing of one of those texts, as if there had never been a 
question raised concerning it.. Here, for example, comes 
a Missouri reader who would like to know whether Paul 
took an Arminian or a Calvinistic view of “the perse- 
verance of saints” and of the possibility of “ falling 
from grace.” This is the way he puts it: 


What is supposed to be the meaning of 1 Corinthians 9: 27— 
the latter part of the verse: ‘‘ Lest that by any means, when I 
have preached to others, I myself should be a castaway’? Was 
it a matter of question and doubt with Paul whether he should 
be saved or not? 


It is evident that Paul thought that he would not be 
saved, if he were finally lost; and that, in order to be 
saved, he must endure unto the end. There are those 
who think that Paul might have known that he would 
endure unto the end, because he would have the grace to 
persevere; and there are those who think that Paul 





ought to have felt, even unto the end, that he might still 
fall, or turn away, from his position of safety in Christ. 
But, with all their differences in opinion, there is agree- 
ment at the point of practical belief just here: Calvinists 
admit that it would be neither safe nor wise for a Chris- 
tian to try to fall from grace, in order to show that he is 
sure to be restrained ; and Arminians admit that it would 
be neither safe nor wise for a Christian to ignore his need 
of restraining and sustaining grace, in order to show that 
his persevérance is a result of his own free choice. And - 
it would be better for Christians generally to profit by 
the manifest strength in either of these two opposing 
doctrines, than to give too much attention to the sup- 
posed weakness of either doctrine. 


Fashion in words and phtases, like fashion in any 
other line, is hardly a matter of reason. It carries per- 
sons with it, or it repels them, accarding to their fancy 
or their instinctive good sense. Yet the intelligent dis- 
cussion of particular items in the realm of fashion is not 
without its value; for there are always those who are 
willing to be influenced by sound reason. A recent edi- 
torial protest of The Sunday School Times against the 
use of the meaningless phrase, “It goes without saying,” has 
stirred up both fashion lovers and fashion haters, to ex- 
press themselves for or against the phrase in question. A 
Vermont correspondent sums up the arguments in the 
case of this Parisian folly, as follows: 

“Tt goes withéut saying,”’—Cela va sans dire. 
French, but poor English. 

A Rhode Island reader writes playfully, to the same 
purport : 

I was glad to see your editorial note on that nondescript “It 
goes without saying.’’. .. I hope your direct thrust will lay this 
ghost, which is on the literary race-course as the latest fashion- 
able hobby; but there may be some fools who are ambitious to 
mount their lofty ideas on this nameless, shapeless donkey. If 
he comes within the range of your editorial vision, load and 
fire again. ‘ 

A New York State clergyman thinks that the Parisian 
importation is both useful and becoming in its way. 
He says: 


Excellent 


In your issue of April 2, I see an editorial note, in which you 
speak rather disparagingly of the expression “It goes without 
saying.” Iam sorry for it. The expression in question doubt- 
less came into English usage as a translation of the French 
Cela va sans dire, and so far from being “‘a meaningless con- 
formity to a temporary fashion in phrasing,” it is simply a 
strong, emphatic, idiomatic way of saying that a statement is 
almost, if not quite, an axiom or self-evident proposition, or 
perfectly natural, and to be expected under the circumstances. 

A forceful idiomatic expression in one language is 
almost sure to lose its.idiomatic force by a literal trans- 
lation into another language. And hardly a better illus- 
tration could be furnished than the case in question. In 
French, the cited phrase has a meaning. In English, it 
has none. Indeed, if one watches the use of this phrase 
by English and American writers, he will see that it is 
never as specific, never as emphatic, as some other equally 
brief expression would prove; while in nine cases out of 
ten its meaning is obscure to the reader, even if its user 
had any well-defined meaning of it in his mind as he 
wrote. ‘It needs no proving,” or “ Everybody admits,” 
or “It were needless to assert,’ or any one of a dozen 
phrases which carry their meaning with them, would 
better answer the purpose of this phrase when it has a 
purpose. Moreover, it encourages a shiftlessness in style 
to fall back on a meaningless, trite expression when one 
has in his mind an idea that he wishes to express, 
Nothing that is really worth saying will go without say- 
ing.. And when a man has anything to say, he ought to 
find right words by which to say it. French fashions 
have a certain attractiveness of their own; but out-of- 
season and made-over French garments are a sign of 
both poverty and poor taste in a sensible American. 


Child-training is a matter of special interest to those © 
who have children, to those who were children, and to 
those who are children; and these three classes include 
by far the greater proportion of all the present readers 
of The Sunday School Times. It would seem, from the 
letters now pouring in on the Editor, that his recent pro- 
test against an attempt to break a child’s will, instead of 
training that will, had quickened both thought and feei- 
ing on that subject, to an exceptional degree among those 
readers, Only a few specimen letters can find space in 
these columns, and they-only because of the phases of 
truth which they severally illustrate. A good mother, 
from New York City, thus bears testimony to the better 
way of training children, after her trial of both ways: 

I feel that it is due to you to express my pleasure in reading 
your defense of the little children. I trust the Holy Spirit may 
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bless your efforts to enlighten and relieve the earnest, conscien- 
tious parents who have been taught that breaking the children’s 
willsis their duty, as I was taught. I thank our Father forshowing 
me that it was my privilege to govern my children as he does his, 
—by love; and I found it more potent than fear, and so much more 
pléasant. The story of Willie, by “H. H.,” is good and kind, if 
there must be anissue. I feel there ought not to be even such a 
strain upon child or mother. With my later children I avoided 
issues entirely by teaching them that what I said was not my 
will for them, but God’s will for us all; that I had to obey as 
well as they, and because I loved him, I wanted to please him 
by cheerful obedience. When I wanted anything, I would say, 
* Please do this for mamma.” If there was any reluctance, I 
would say, “I thought you loved me, and wished to help and 
please me; if you don’t, I don’t want you to do it for me.” 
This never failed. They were grieved that I should think they 
did not love me, and would beg to be permitted to do what I 
had asked them to. They all gave their hearts to their loving 
Father in their early youth, and are sincere Christians as well 
as church-members. I thank God for his teaching and its 
blessed results. If children are taught self-government early, 
they will not be ungoverned when the parent’s will can no 
longer control them. 


An Ohio clergyman seems to be not quite sure as to 
the distinction between bringing a child’s will into sub- 
jection to his parent’s will, and training a child’s will to 
assert itself in favor of the right. He says, in comment 
on the illustration cited from “ H. H.”—Mrs. Helen Hunt: 


Your “H. H.” article is good; but it is, after all, the same 
thing,—the will of the child had to be subordinated to doing 
right. Who was judge of right—boy, or mother? Evidently 
mother! He’d not have known there was sin, had there been 
no mother. It was only a long way of reaching an end, and 
not a bad one; with that boy, perhaps the best way to subdue 
his will to doing what his mother said he must do. 


That child’s will was not subordinated to any other 
will; on the contrary, it was made stronger and more 
independent than before. His mother taught him the 
right, but she did not force him to do it. She left his 
will free to act. When he decided to do right, he decided 
to do what he knew was right; not to do what his mother 
said he must do. She, indeed, simply urged him to will 
to do what he knew to be right, and to do it because he 
knew it to be right. And here is the point of irreconcil- 
able difference between the two methods of discipline, 
apart from any confusion over the meaning of words and 
terms. No child ever yet had too much will. Nochild’s 
will ever ought to be absolutely subject to the will of 
another. The will is to be left at its full strength and in 
its fullest, freest play, while the child is taught what is 
right, and is trained to exercise his will in the direction 
of the right. All this is apart from any question of the 
parental duty of punishing disobedience as disobedience, 
and of disciplining character as character®as back of 
the will as the will. Here, again, several correspondents 
are confused in their minds. 

A Northern New York reader, who has not caught 
the above-named distinction, writes determinedly in oppo- 
sition to the editorial view of this question, as follows: 


Your editorial note on child training, in your issue of March 
19, has stirred up in me a desire to help vote you down, if I 
rightly interpret your position, 


That writer misunderstands the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times if he thinks that questions of right and 
wrong are settled in the Editor’s mind by the opinions of 
the majority. The Editor’s idea is that the majority is 
always wrong on such matters. The multitude rushes 
along in the broad wrong way ; 


*But wisdom shows a narrower path, 
With here and there a traveler.” 


In this case, the Editor has no expectation of changing 
the opinions of those older parents and teachers who are 
set in their established convictions, His hope is of influ- 
encing younger parents and teachers to know and to pur- 
sue the better way. It is an elderly mother whose letter 
from New York opens this series of letters. From a 
younger mother, in New Jersey, there comes a similar 
assurance of hearty acceptance of the views of the Editor 
on this subject, thus: 


Allow me to express gratitude for the discussion on child 
training, in Notes on Open Letters. It has been of value to me. 
I fully agree with the distinction between breaking and educat- 
ing the will. It accords, in principle, with the whole system 
of education,—a drawing out and directing the powers of mind 
and soul. The hints areso valuabie that I have sent the article 
to Brooklyn, to be circulated among New York and Brooklyn 
relatives who have the care of young children. The whole sub- 
ject is of paramount interest to us parents, who seek after wisdom 
in the conscientious training of our children. Will you not con- 
tinue the subject, and give us light upon teaching children self- 
control, also mentioning for us any publications that are helpful 
to parents fi disciplining children ? 


This subject is, indeed, likely to find further treatment 
from time to time in these pages. 





FLESH AND SPIRIT. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


All Nature’s lessons have not taught to man 

True wisdom yet. For his material need 

He finds adjustment, skilled in thought and deed, 
To fit his earthly essence to the plan 
Ordained for it since being first began ; 

Wise as dumb creatures, he will only feed 

Flesh on the flesh, for which its instincts plead 
With hungry craze, as only instincts can. 


But soul, that craves soul’s food, he yet would try 
To starve on matter, sending it abroad, 

From edge to edge of earth’s horizon-rim, 
For rest, peace, certainty, to satisfy 

Its inborn intuition, that, with dim 4 
Yet sure perception, reaches forth for God! 





MEDICAL MISSIONS. 


THEIR SCRIPTURAL WARRANT AND OBLIGATION, THE NEED OF THEM, 
AND THE OPPORTUNITIES AND ADVANTAGES OF THEIR USE, 


BY A. P. HAPPER, M.D., D.D. 


The scriptural warrant for medical missions, and the 
obligation to heal the sick in mission work, is clear and 
unmistakable. Our blessed Lord and Saviour, who is in 
all things our example, went about healing the sick, 
opening the eyes of the blind, and causing the lame to 
walk. This was not done by our Lord merely as the 
manifestation of his commiseration for the sufferers, but 
as an integral part of his mission as the Messiah, In 
Matthew 8: 16, 17, itis said: “He cast out the spirits with 
his word, and healed all that weresick: that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by Isaiah the prophet, saying, 
Himself took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses.” 
This passage presents the truth that it was foretold of the 
Messiah that, as a part of his work, he “ himself took our 
infirmities, and bare our sicknesses,” and that in ful- 
fillment of this prophecy “he healed all that were sick ;” 
he “bare our sicknesses by healing them.” 

The truth that the healing of the sick and the reliev- 
ing of bodily sufferings of men was a part of the work 
of our Lord as the Messiah, is also taught in Matthew 
11: 4, 5: “When John had heard in the prison the 
works of Christ, he sent two of his disciples, and said 
unto him, Art thou he that should come, or do we look 
for another?” meaning to ask explicitly if he was the 
expected Messiah. “Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Go and shew John again those things which ye 
do hear and see: the blind receive their sight, and the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised up, and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them.” This passage teaches us that the 
healing of the sick was as truly an integral part of the 
evidence of the messiahship of our Lord, as is the fact 
that “to the poor the gospel is preached.” 

We are not, however, left to mere inference as to the 
duty of disciples of Christ to heal the sick. When our 
blessed Saviour sent forth the twelve apostles and the 
seventy disciples, he gave both companies the express 
command “to heal the sick.” Matthew 10: 7, 8, reads 
thus: ‘‘ As ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the 
dead, cast out devils: freely ye have received, freely 
give.” It is to be observed that it is in immediate con- 
nection with the command to heal the sick that the 
injunction is given, “ Freely ye have received, freely 
give.’ While this injunction bound the apostles to make 
known the gospel which they had freely received, it 
equally enjoined upen them to heal the sick, the power 
to do which they had also freely received. The duty to 
impart to others what has been freely received is the 
same, whether these blessings come miraculously, as they 
did to the apostles and early Christians, or whether they 
come in the ordinary providence of God, as they do to us. 

It is also to be carefully considered that our Lord, in 
his infinite wisdom, chose the incident of rendering 
assistance to bodily distress to teach us the great lesson 
of who is our neighbor, or the common brotherhood of 
all men. The beautiful and impressive parable of .the 
good Samaritan has inculcated the duty of relieving the 
sufferings of our fellow-men more effectively than all 
other teaching on the subject. The fruits thereof are 
seen in the hospitals and the dispensaries for the healing 
of the sick, the societies for the relief of the suffering and 
the distressed, the asylums for the halt, the lame, and the 
blind, which are found wherever the gospel of Jesus Christ 
has been received ; and they are only found where the 
teachings of the gospel are accepted. 

The parable of the Good Samaritan teaches us the duty 
of relieving the bodily distresses and sufferings of our 
fellow-men in heathen lands as a duty we owe to our 





neighbors because they are in distress. The Jew who had 

fallen among thieves was not connected with the good 

Samaritan either by race or religion. But he was a 

fellow-man. He wasin distress. This fact came to the 

knowledge of the Samaritan, and, having the opportunity 
and the means of doing so, he relieved his suffering. The 
command of our Lord is, “Go thou and do likewise.” 
This enjoins upon us to afford assistance to the suffering 
in heathen lands equally with the suffering in Christian 
lands without respect to race, class, or religion; for the 
very point of the parable is this, that the Samaritan did 
it to one who was not connected with himself by any of 
these ties. Not only was the sufferer not connected with 
himself, he was dissevered from him by all of them. If 
we withhold this assistance from those in heathen lands 
when it is in our power to do it, we, instead of obeying 
Christ’s command, follow the conduct of the priest and 
the Levite, who passed by on the other side. 

In 1877, when China suffered so terribly from a wide« 
spread famine, the missionaries volunteered their help in 
distributing relief to the famine-stricken multitudes at 
the risk of their own health and lives. The point in 
this conduct of theirs which so struck the mind of the 
great statesman of China, Li Hung Chang, was the fact 
that the missionaries did this service for those with whom 
they had no connection either by kinship, race, or religion. 

It is a very remarkable fact that scientific and health- 
giving medical and surgical practice is found only in 
those lands where Christianity has become established: 
It may therefore be accepted that rational and beneficial 
medical and surgical science and skill are blessings which 
come to us directly, in the proyidence of God, as many 
other blessings do, from the gospel. The promise of our 
Lord is: “ Seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
Does not this fact give special force to the injunction of 
our Lord, originally given in immediate connection with 
the command to heal the sick, in its application to us im 
Christian lands, “ Freely ye have received, freely give” ? 

In the light of the example and of these teachings of 
our Lord, it is clearly a duty to use medical missions, not 
only as a help to preaching the gospel, but as a duty in 
itself to evidence the true nature of Christianity, which 
teaches us to love others as ourselves, and to do good to 
all men as we have opportunity, and, as the representa- 
tives of our Lord, “to bear the sicknesses of men” by 
healing them. 

We come now to the consideration of the second part 
of the subject; namely, the need of medical missions, 
and the advantages of this form of Christian work. The 
need of medical and surgical relief exists everywher 
and it is found among all heathen nations. Sickness an 
suffering are found in all these lands, and among all 
classes of the community. And though disease and dis- 
tress universally prevail, there is no rational and benefi- 
cent treatment. On the contrary}! for thany diseases, and 
in most cases requiring surgical treatment, suffering and 
injury result from the treatment, rather than benefit. In 
China, the people have not sufficient surgical practice te 
lance a boil or to pulla tooth. The Rev. Dr. MacKay, 
of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission on Formosa, has 
greatly extended his usefulness by relieving suffering by 
pulling teeth. He describes the crowds that often line 
the road he is traveling, waiting his coming, that they 
may have their teeth extracted, either by his Assistants 
or himself. In most parts of China, whenever it gets 
noised abroad that a European physician is willing to 
hea], multitudes come to him for relief from the various 
ills and sicknesses that afflict the people. 

In India, the National Association, which was proposed 
by Lady Dufferin at the suggestion of Queen Victoria, 
to provide female medical attendance for the women of 
India, has been welcomed by many of the native princes 
and other influential people of India with wonderful 
interest and unanimity. They crowded in large numbers 
to the meetings which were held to further the formation 
of the Association. Some of them spoke at these meet- 
ings, with great earnestness and urgency, of the impor- 
tance and necessity of suck provision being made. It is 
their deep conviction of the need of such relief that leads. 
them to welcome it. One of the native princes, Rajah 
Siva Prasad, of the northwest province of India, in 
seconding a resolution in favor of the formation of the 
association, said: “Here is a new era which India is 
now entering into. The Hindus hitherto took their 
women as a part and parcel of their property, as goods 
and chattels. They showed their pity in building hos- 
pitals, in Bombay and Calcutta, for mosquitoes, and for 
snakes and scorpions; but if their mothers who bore 
them, and who nursed them when they were helpless 
babies, are unfortunately attacked with some disease, 
they are allowed to die a dog’s death rather than expose 
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them t6 4 doctot’s gaze or touch. Now, here comes a 
lady from other shores of the sea, full of sympathy and 
compassion for our women, our revered mothers and dar- 
fing datighters. The noble lady, the noblest of the 
noblé [Lady Duffetin], shows that women have souls, 
that they are sentient beings, that they also deserve to be 
looked after. What a noble thought! What a heavenly 
idea! When I mentioned this to my dear sister, the 
first question she asked me was simply this, ‘How can I 
Worsliip this lady, with flowers and sandal-wood?’ With 
some difficulty, I explained to her that Her Excellency 
Lady Dufferin would not like, though she may well de- 
betve, to be included among our mythology” (Report of 
organization of the National Association for India, etc.). 

Other native princes and rulers of native states in 
India spoke wor is of like import, both as to the need of 
medical and surgical treatment for the women of that 
land, and the wonderful. blessing it would be to those 
suffering multitudes. 

The testimony of missionaries in China, Korea, Siam, 
India, Persia, Turkey, and Africa, is uniform and abun- 
dant as to the widespread and urgent need of medical 
treatment in all these lands; so that this point may be 
considered as sufficiently established. But one such testi- 
mony may be quoted. In The National Baptist, of Phila- 
delphi, the following paragrapi appears: “Two of 
‘three years ago, when our gifted sister, Miss Adele M. 
Fields, was desctibing, at Chautauqua, the feet-binding 
of the female children of China, many ladies had to 
leave the room; they could noi endure the hearing of it. 
And yet, what women in this land cannot bear to hear, 
millions of women in hieathendom have to endure. One 
ban scarcely endure to hear the accounts of the unutter- 
able anguish inflicted especially upon women in the 
course of what is called medical treatment in Burmah 
and Japan.” 

The great advantage which the healing of the sick is 
ini hélping to make known the gospel, is presented in 
scriptural narratives. It was by reason of the healing 
of the min who was lame from his birth, as related in 
the third chapter of Acts, that so large a multitude gath- 
eted together in Solomon’s Porch, and gave Peter and 
John such a favorable opportunity to preach to them, 
with the result that five thousand believed. 

It is impossible to compile & complete enumeration of 
the véty many instances in the experience of missionaries 
where special facilities for propagating the gospel havé 
boihe through the healing of the sick by medical mission- 
aries. In some cases, the liberty to témain in the country 
© preach the gospel has been obtained through the heal- 
fing of the sick. The most remarkable as well as the 
moat revént instance happened some two years ago last 
December, in Korea. During a riot in the capital city, 
& number of officers of the governmént were wounded, 
a8 well as many soldiers. Among the wounded officers 
wos a nephew of the King. In consequence of healing 
these wounded men and officers, Dr. Allen has obtained 
®pecill facilities in that exclusive and seclusive land. 
The king has established, and he supports, a hospital, 
which is under Dr. Allen’s charge. 

In China, the healing of the wife of the prime-minister 
of China by Miss Dr. Howard and Dr. Mackenzie led 
the prime-minister to establish two hospitals,—oné for 
Chinese men, Which has been under the care of Dr. Mac- 
kenzie; and the other for women, which has beeh undet 
the cate of Miss Dr. Howard. Every medical missionary 
may not expect to meet with such exceptional results, 
But it may be stated as a very general rule, almost 
without an exception, that the healing of the sick by 
missionaries greatly facilitates the dissemination of the 
gospel. This work is carried on in various ways and 
under different circumstances. Some missionaries carry 
a supply of the most common medicines with them when 
they go out through the villages, and prescribe for such 
sick persons as they meet with. Some have a supply of 
medicines on hand in the preaching halls or dispensaries, 
and prescribe for those who come to them; or they go to 
the houses of the diseased and suffering ones when they 
are sent for. -Where the missions, have been lo b- 
fished, and ita ene: walfappsinted totale have 
been provided. Here provision is made to accommodate 
indoor patients, whether surgical or diseased patients. 
Provision is also made to prescribe for all outdoor appli- 
cants, In all these different ways this medical work not 
only gives much relief from physical suffering and dis- 
tress, but it always and very efficiently helps in the mak- 
ing known of the gospel, not only to the patients them- 
selves, but to others. In the large hospitals at Canton 


and Swatow there have been patients in the hospitals 
froth séveral hundred different villages and towns, ih the 
course of a year. Many of them, ddring their stay in the 


they return to their villages, where perhaps no mission- 
ary has ever been, they have told “the old, old story of 
redeeming love.” In many cases, they have written for 
the missionary to come to the villages. And in not a few 
instances it has led to the commencement of Christian 
work in these villages. 

But perhaps the most remarkable outcome of medical 
missions, after so short an experience of the work, is that 
which has happened in India during the last two years. 
In no country has there been more suffering among the 
people, especially among the hundred and twenty mil- 
lions of the women, than in India, for the want of proper 
medical practice. In 1870, the first female medical mis- 
sionary was sent to India. Other lady physicians have been 
successively sent there from the United States and Great 
Britain. In 1885 there were some twenty-two lady phy- 
sicians in different parts of the country. In 1885, Lady 
Dufferin, the wife of the governor-general, took measures, 
by the special suggestion of Queen Victoria, for the organi- 
zation of ‘The National Association for Providing Medical 
Attendance forthe Women of India.” Lady Dufferin stated 
in the prospectus which was published explaining the ob- 
ject of the proposed association, and urging all to co-operate 
in its formation, that this effort was the direct outcome of 
the labors of the female medical missionaries among the 
women of India during these fifteen years; for their 
success had established the facts and made them known, 
showing that the proposed object was entirely feasible. 
The work of female medical missionaries had shown that 
the women of India were willing to be treated according 
to Western science by physicians of their own sex; that 
they were willing to receive lady physicians in their own 
houses, go to the hospitals and dispensaries which were 
under female doctors, and take Western medicines. 
Though men physicians had been in India for more than 
a hundred years in common practice, and medical mis- 
sionaries had been there for more than fifty years, yet it 
was not till the results of the efforts of female medical 
missionaries had made known the above-stated facts that 
the formation of such an association was possible. The 
universal concurrence of all classes and all professions 
and nationalities in its formation shows what a godsend 
such attendance for the women of India is considered. 
The Queen of England is the patron of the association. 
The wife of the viceroy of India is its president. Among 
its members are enrolled, not only many of the highest 
dignitaries of church and state in England and India, 
but also many native princes and native gentlemen of 
wealth and position. All lovers of mankind will wish and 
hope that with this great effort to give the women of India 
the benefit of a rational and beneficial medical treatment 
there may also be combined a more extended effort for 
the introduction of the glorious gospel of the blessed God 
among those who have been so long secluded from its 
blessed light and comforts. : 

With these numerous testimonies to the: many and 
great advantages from obeying our Lord and Saviour’s 
command to heal the sick, may we not hope that there 
will be increased numbers who will go everywhere preach- 
ing the gospel, and, at the same time, relieving bodily 
suffering and distress? 





FRESH BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D,. 


As we conclude the biography of Joseph, and enter upon 
the history of the exodus, an opportunity is offered to say 
a few words concerhing the comparatively recent discovery 
of embalmed Pharaohs in a sepulchre at Deir-el-Bahari, 
on the Nile, near Thebes. As to its bearing upon the in- 
terpretation of the Bible lessons of the second quarter, 
nothing has for years occurréd of so much importance. 
Then add to this information, that obtained from the 
identification of Pithom as one of the “ treasure cities,” 
with its bearing on the course of the departure of the 
Israelites, and it is evident that some popular views 
must be changed. 

In the summer of only last year, 1886, the mummy of 
Seti I., and that of his extraordinary son, Rameses II., 
with that of Rameses III., and that of Thotmes III., the 
obelisk-maker, were divested of the resinous shrouds 
they wefe buried in, and the inscriptions were read with 
skilled knowledge of the characters the priests had used 
in the funeral rites and liturgies. So now there is visi- 
ble in the Museum at Cairo a long row of mummies, 
whosé very names fill our entire imagination with amaze- 
ment. There is the king who knew Joseph, and the king 
of after times who knew not Joseph; there is the father 
of Pharaoh’s daughter, and the founder of the dynasty 
that dwelt in Zoan. They are dead as stones; but each 





hospital; have leafned the way of salvation; and when 


“being dead yet speaketh,” as plainly as did Abel. 


loving race of men the worldover. How fantastic is the 
conception, yet it may be a literal fact, that we can yet 
look upon the lips which said to Jacob the words, “ How 
old art thou?” Nay, we can look upon the hollow eyés 
where once flashed the meanness with which another 
Pharaoh said: “ Every son that is born ye shall cast into 
the river.” How real such revelations make these Pha- 
raohs to become! What confirmations of Scripture are 
appearing, now close at hand! Over those silent graves 
a hundred generations of mefi have walked, unconscious 
how near they were to valuable discovery. Tourists have 
gossiped among the ruins of the temples at Luxor, with 
no suspicion that the still forms of a hundred sovereign 
rulers of lost ages were slumbering amid their spices just 
underneath the rock they trod upon. We do riot have 
to talk about them as if they were Mars and Saturn and 
Jupiter and Vulcan; their story was not a poetic myth ; 
they were real beings, and have been waiting some thou- 
sands of years in the dry sands of their own land for our 
service. We ought to be able to become positively pic- 
turesque and enthusiastic in teaching our classes this 
season. For these public characters are offering their 
lives as illustrations of Scripture. A great wealth of 
interesting information has just come to us. Domestic 
life as it was in the days of Joseph and the Hyksos kings, 
is under exhibition. Tanis is discovered; Pharaoh’s 
little world is open as Moses and Aaron once saw it. 

8. How is this?. The Egyptians believed that each 
soul of a human being was wont to return sometimes to 
the body it used to inhabit. They therefore embalmed 
the corpse speedily after death, with the view of pre- 
serving it absolutely through the eternity of years. There 
have been found, sculptured upon the walls of temples, 
certain very significant representations of their ideas on 
the subject. A winged insect, with a human head, is 
just flitting down toward the coffin-lid, underneath which 
is the shrouded form preserved in its spices; outside, 
upon the case, is painted the countenance in bold out- 
lines, seeming just glad to give a welcome with its wide- 
open eyes, as it used to give. 

Remember that there might be said to be almost no 
rain in Egypt. The Nile River gives all the moisture 
the fields have with its annual inundation; but this 
covers only the plains, the hillsides are dry always. 
Hence it results that when the corpses of the dead were 
properly embalmed, and then deposited in one of these 
dry receptacles of the rocks beneath the unchanging 
sands, they might be considered well-nigh imperishable. 
It need give no surprise whatsoever to us that the bodies 
of veritable men and women, who lived four thousand 
years ago, are still on the earth, unchanged in lineament 
and feature. Not unlikely there are countless thousands 
of those who saw Joseph on his throne in Egypt now 
lying undisturbed in their sycamore coffins, their hands 
on their breasts, their eyes closed, their funeral garlands ~ 
still twined. And so just now, that old dreamy, dreary 
land, which is first and even foremost in this inspired 
history, has come forth into conspicuousness because of 
its deadness. We have lived through the ages, till, in 
these last few months, there is offered before the entire 
world a new species of logical argument, a fresh kind of 
evidences of Christianity. 

4. It is likely that some Bible students will grow con- 
fused over the recurrence of Pharavh’s name héte at 
such widely extended periods through the Old Testa- 
ment, and also the New. It needs to be borné always 
in mind that “ Pharaoh ” was not a man’s name, but the 
name of an office. It was like the word “Ozar” among 
the Russians, like ‘‘ Cesar” among the Romans; it was 
the title of the king in all the dynasties. Scholars tell 
us that it is one of remote antiquity ; originally it was 
“ Per-ao,” or “the Great House;” this would to the 
Hebrews be “ Pharaoh.” It is like the term “the Sub- 
lime Porte,” which is in our time applied to Turkey; 
“the Reigning Family,” as the British people would call 
it. Hence we must try to identify the individual with 
each act as the story runs along. That Pharaoh who 
troubled Abram so vexatiously about his beautiful wife 
lived and died two hundred years before that Pharaoh 
arose whose dreams gave Joseph such difficult problems 
to solve with his interpretation; and it was two hundred 
years more before that Pharaoh arose whose oppressions 
in the brickyards forced the Hebrew slaves into re- 
bellion. Then there was another king, Rameses IL., 
who made the Israelites still more wretched; and another 
still, Menephtah, who tempted God, received the ten 
plagues, and whose host was overthrown in the Red 
Sea. We must avoid confounding these men with each 
other now. : : 

5. It is best not to surrender the old trusted commen- 
taries with too much swiftness. Nothing is so perplexing 





2. Let tis try to realize what is opened on the Bible- 





to any student of Egyptian history as the absolute clash- 
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ing of the highest historians. Each one can test this 
for himself; let him take the route of the exodus as an 
example, and try to settle which is right, Ebers or 
Brugsch, President Dawson or Edouard Nayille. It is 
wise to hold opinions cautiously just at present, and not 
to be scared because great (so-called) authorities are 
quoted against what one says or another. Matters are so 
new as yet, and changes in our ideas are so revolutionary, 
that a fair moderation is far more becoming than any 
»xtreme stand taken suddenly. 

6. The miracle of crossing the Red Sea is to come up 
wain. Now, it is better not to insist that Pharaoh—that 
is, Menephtah—was really drowned; the Bible does not 
say so. One psalm by an unknown writer mentions, four 
hundred years after it was all over, that he and his host 
were “overthrown;” that is all. Moses does not record 
lt; Miriam leaves it out of her song; there is no actual 
proof. And on the monuments in Egypt, and in the 
histories found on the papyri, it is plain enough to see 
that Menephtah was alive some years after this catas- 
trophe. So he was not drowned; and there are some 
things in connection with his succeeding history which 
are excellent corroborations of Scripture truth, if we do 
not break their force by insisting on the old view that 
those poetic words were meant to be exact history. Then, 
perhaps, the spot of crossing may turn out not to have 
deen at Suez; Naville’s book locates Pithom; and even 
Brusgch surrenders his own favorite theory of the He- 
brews’ track; and Dawson disposes of the geologic 
nindrance to the ancient extension of the sea. And the 
fact is, we might as well confess to our older scholars 
that we are not so certain as we used to be. 

7. Looking back over the lessons of the last quarter, 
we discover that almost the whole of one system of life 
and government has been exhausted in bringing the 
shosen people of God iuto existence and organization. 
Toseph’s story remains to be briefly studied; but Joseph 
was the last in the line of the patriarchs. The first quarter 
mds with Jacob, at the moment when he becomes Israel ; 
the second quarter takes up in detail the story of the chil- 
iren of Israel. The plans for human redemption begin 
© grow clearer; Jehovah names his people, puts them in 
the foreign land of Egypt, disciplines them for some cen- 
‘uries, then takes them away from their bondage with 
memendous miracles, He spends many years in getting 
ihem out of Canaan, then many more in getting them in 
gain. The patriarchal dispensation yields place now 
to the theocratic, which in course of time will be dis- 
placed by the monarchical, when Saul comes into con- 
spicuousness and shame. Out of all this confusion, 
through all these changes, infinite wisdom is working 
tlearness, and a personal God is bringing &n the apoca- 
lypse of his grace. The Bible is already opened; the 
treation, man’s sin, death because of sin; this is reached, 
und all so far is hopeless. Now God interposes; sin is 
partly swept away ; the world has a new start in Noah. 
Then the Church has its beginning in the covenant with 
Abraham. There is hope in the near future, for the 
Almighty holds the world in hishands Oh! how much 
a willful and wicked race like ours might have saved for 
themselves, if a swift obedience and a faithful love had 
been rendered earlier to proffers of amity and restora- 
tion, made so directly from heaven ! 





BIRTHDAY LETTERS IN THE 
PRIMARY CLASS. 


BY WILLIAM D. PORTER. 


One of the most helpful influences which the primary 
teacher can use, to impress the mind and move the heart 
of a child, is to call at the home of each little one when- 
ever the birthday occurs; or, still more effective, write 
the child a special birthday letter. Many young children 
have never received a letter through the post-office, ad- 
dressed to themselves; and such a pleasing, unexpected 
evert is a memorable epoch in their lives. 

Whenever a new scholar enters my infant class, I send 
to the parents a written request for them to fill up the 
blank spaces upon a card, which goes with the request, 
asking for the full name, exact residence, and date of the 
child’s birth; and as each bitthday of the children comes 
in its turn, I mail a letter to the individual child, so care- 
fully addressed that it cannot fail to reach the one for 
whom it isintended. . 

No two of these letters are ever just alike, but each 
one is written with special reference to the age and sur- 
roundings of the child; for, while my class ranges all the 
way from Apur up to eleven years, some of them live in 
attractive homes, and others in very humble ones; some 
are orphans or half-orphans, some members of a large 
family circle, and occasionally one is found having nei- 





ther brother nor sister; so to each one I seek to give what 
is most adapted to his or her existing need. 

The following copy of a letter sent some days since 
will explain itself, 


“My DEAR LITTLE FRIEND ERMA: This is your 
birthday. Just seven years ago, God gave you as a 
precious gift to your loving parents, and I know you 
have been a bright sunbeam in your home ever since. 

“ And now, on this happy day, what can you do that 
will more please our dear Father in heaven than to kneel 
down and thank him for his promise to give you the new 
heart for which you prayed? And because you meant 
what you said, he did give you the new heart, and has 
washed away your sins, for the sake of Jesus, our loving 
Saviour. So he will bless and keep you here, and bring 
you home to heaven at last. 

“And, my dear little Erma, God loves you far more 
than papa or mamma ever could. He never forgets you 
for one moment; loves you, even when you sometimes 
do wrong, and is always waiting to forgive whenever you 
are truly sorry and ask his forgiveness, 

“Do you sometimes feel sad and troubled? Is it hard 
to be always like Jesus, and obey his commands? Does 
Satan tempt you to be selfish, disobedient, unkind? 
Jesus knows it all, and will both help and comfort ; and 
when you want to pray, and cannot kneel down alone, 
you can say in your heart, ‘ Dear Jesus, help me now, for 
I need you;’ and be sure he will hear and help. Be sure 
and read some verses in the blessed Bible every day, 
which is God’s own letter, telling us just what to do; 
and others will see that you are a little child Christian, 
and even your example may lead others to Christ. 

“Several months since, God called your dear mother 
home, to live with him forever in heaven, and never be 
sick any more. I know how much you miss her. You 
go into hér room, and do not see the sweet face nor hear 
the loving voice any more. But mamma is very near 
her little daughter all the time; and some day you will 
see her again, and never be parted. Be a dear, loving 
child to papa, who is so very lonely now. Obey dear 
grandmamma and auntie, and be a little mother your- 
self to brother and sister, and dear little baby in his 
cradle; and in all God will help you. 

“You are very punctual on the Sabbath, listen atten- 
tively when I speak, remember what I teach, answer my 
questions so promptly, and all this gives me great pleas- 
ure, and I hope God will bless you, my dear little Erma, 
and give you a very happy birthday. Your loving friend 
and teacher, WILLIAM D. PorTER.” 


When I entered the class-room the next Sunday, little 
Erma ran up to me, and said: “O Mr. Porter! I had 
nine presents on my birthday, and your letter was the 
best of all. Grandmamma read it to me, and I shall 
keep it always.” - 

Was not this ample reward for the time given to writ- 
ing that letter, and will it not impress my future teach- 
ings more than ever, upon, at least, one little heart? 
Fellow primary workers, cannot you do likewise? 





MEMORY IN HEAVEN. 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


To those who gain the spirit’s goal,— 
The ultima Thule of tae soul,— 
Earth’s saddest memories must appear 
But “shadows of the things that were.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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HER REFUGE IN THE STORM. 
BY AMELIA A, FROST. 


“Come, Christy, it’s getting late,” said, Rikka Olsen, 
as with a quick jerk of the reins she cheerily urged her 
grey horse over the prairie road. 

Rikka was a young Norwegian girl who had come from 
over the sea nearly two years before, and was now the 
right-hand “help” in a small frontier home where she 
was much beloved. The family lived about three miles 
from town, whither Rikka had driven, after dinner, with 
old Christy and the cutter, to do some errands. The air 
was very sharp; for it was mid-winter, and the prairie 
was covered with snow. 

When Rikka left home, the sun shone brightly, and 
there was just wind enough to transform the broad, white 
prairie into a restless, foaming sea. At least it reminded 
Rikka of the ocean, as she looked over the great, level 
expanse, and watched the broad undulating waves of 
snow follow each other in regular unceasing succession, 


just as the waves of the sea roll one upon another toward 
the shore. 

But now, as she turned homeward, all was changed, 
The gentle breeze had grown to an angry wind, the 
beautiful waves had becbme furious, whirling billows; 
the sun had disappeared, and a heavy veil of snow was 
fast shutting out the distant horizon. Rikka looked 
about her in alarm, and hurried Christy forward with 
all possible speed. The faithful horse trudged on as fast 
as could be expected, but in the face of such a wind their 
progress was rather slow. 

““Why, Christy!” Rikka suddenly exclaimed. “TI 
can’t see the road!” And, sure enough, the road before 
them was completely covered, while the air was so thick 
with blinding snow that the frightened girl could not see 
farther than the horse’s head, “I must turn back, and 
spend the night in town,” she thought; but, looking be- 
hind, to her dismay the road could not be seen,—even 
the horse’s tracks were covered assoon asmade. ‘“ What 
shall I do?” was her despairing cry, as, casting a help- 
less look about her, she nervously pulled the reins to 
urge forward the willing horse. In this extremity she 
lifted her heart in prayer to the dear Lord whose guid- 
ance she daily sought, and never sought in vain. 

“Well, Christy,” she tried to say courageously, “ you 
know the way so well, perhaps you can take us home; ” 
but her poor heart thumped wildly as she thought of the 
possibility of being lost in a blizzard. 

Presently the horse turned a little from the road, as 
Rikka supposed, and she drew the rein so suddenly that 
the sleigh upset. It was soon righted, however, and 
onward the bewildered girl urged her horse only to be 
again overturned by a snow-drift ; for the way was now 
becoming very rough. She thought it must be time they 
had reached home; but night was fast shutting in, the 
wind was blowing furiously, the air grew more and more 
dense with blinding snow, the cold was intense, and 
home seemed no nearer than half an hour before. At 
length she was tipped out of the sleigh a third time, and 
landed in a hollow between two high drifts. 

It was now quite dark, and, in utter despair, poor Rikka 
concluded that it was useless to longer battle with the 
storm. She had on an abundance of warm wraps, and 
over all a heavy buffalo coat. In the sleigh were also 
several heavy robes and blankets. Her skirts were wet, 
and her limbs benumbed with cold; but she bravely 
resolved to keep from freezing, if possible. Unhitching 
the horse, she left the overturned cutter for a protection 
from the wind, and with great difficulty spread some 
robes upon the snow, and wrapped others about her feet, 
limbs, and head. Then, breathing’a prayer to the dear 
Father “who hath gathered the wind in his fists,” but 
who also had “numbered the hairs of her head,” she 
sank down, nearly exhausted, to watch for the morning. 

The friendly snow soon covered her with a heavy outer 
garment, which served as an additionah protection from 
the cold. Faithful Christy stood by her all night, and 
occasionally put her nose close down to Rikka’s face as 
if to reassure and encourageher. The bitter wind howled 
about her with unabated fury through all the tedious 
night, and to poor Rikka it seemed as if daylight would 
never, never dawn., She thought of the disciples when 
they were tossed in the storm upon the Sea of Galilee, 
and how near Jesus was to them all the time, though 
they did not know it. The thought was a great comfort, 
and an assurance to her that though she seemed to be 
lost and alone in that prairie storm, yet He “ who never 
slumbers nor sleeps” was close by her side, and would 
keep her safe till morning. 

Cold and colder it grew. Not till the first faint rays of 
light began to dawn did Boreas reign in his furious 
steeds. With stiffened limbs but a thankful heart, 
Rikka then ‘emerged from her snowy couch to find that 


.| her lonely bed had been made within a short distance of 


home, which she must have passed and re-passed in her 
wanderings the night before. Poor, benumbed Christy, 
shivering under a brilliant coat of frost, was glad enough 
to be harnessed and turn homeward. Could Christy have 
spoken, she would doubtless have said: ‘ If you had not 
pulled the rein when I turned toward the house last 
night, Rikka, we should have slept in our own warm beds.” 
When we are in doubt and dark distress, God can find a 
way to direct us; and that way may even be shown to us 
by the leadings of a dumb animal. 

The family were greatly distressed to find that Rikka 
had spent fourteen long hours exposed to that terrible 
storm, They had thought of her as comfortably housed 
with friends in town. A nervous illness prostrated the 
poor girl for several days, but otherwise she seemed none 
the worse for her terrible experience, while her trust in 
the dear heavenly Father is more steadfast than ever 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1887.] 


1, April 3 —Joseph Sold into Egypt. 
2, April 10.—Joseph Exalted... Gen, 41 : 38-48 
%. April i7.—Joseph Makes Himmelf HMO WE ccscncssssovccccsssoseee Gen. 46 : 1-15 


Gen. 37 : 23-86 
































4, April 24.—Josepbh and His Father Gen, 47 : 1-12 
5. May 1.—léraci in Egypt Exod, 1: 6-14 
6, May 8.—The Child Moses Exod. 2 : 1-10 
7. May 15.—The Call of Moses. Exod, 3 : 1-12 
8 May 22.—The Passover Exod, 12 : 1-14 
9, May 29.—Ttie Red Sea Exod, 14 : 19-31 
10. June 5.—The Manna. Exod. 16 ; 4-12 
1. June 12.~—The Command t Exod. 20: 1-11 
1% June 19.—The Command Exod, 2 : 12-21 





1%. June %.—Review ; Temperance Lesson, Lev. 10: 1-11; Missionary Les- 
80h, Exod. 35 ; 20-29, 





LESSON V., SUNDAY, MAY 1, 1887. 
Titte: ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Exod. 1: 6-14.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


6. And Jdé/seph died, and all} 6 And Joseph died, and all his 
his brethren, and all that gen- brethren, and all that genera- 
tration. — 7 tion. And the children of Is- 

7. And the children of Is’ra-el rael were fruitful, and in- 
were fruitful, and increased sreased abundantly, and mul- 
abundantly, and multiplied, and tiplied, ahd waxed exceeding 
waxed exceeding mighty; and mighty; and the land was 
the land was filled with them, filled with them, 

8. Now thére arose up a new 
king ovet E’gypt, which knew 
not J6’seph. 

9. And he said unto his people, 

id, the people of the chil- 
ten of fa'ta-el are more and 
“a oe thati we: 

Come on, let us deal wisely 

them; lest they multiply, 
a it chm to pass, that, when 
there filieth duit any war, they 
oin also niito our enemies, and 
fight against us, and so get them 
Bp out of the land. 

Therefore did they set over 

taskmasters to afflict them 
with their burdens. And they 
built for Pha/radh treasure cities, 
Pr'choitt atid Ra-dim’sts. 


8 Now theré arose a new king 
over Egypt, which knew not 
9 Joseph, And he said unto his 
people, Behold, the people of 
the children of Israel are 
Imore and mightier than we: 
10 come, let us deal wisely with 
them ; lest they multiply, and 
it cortie to pass, that, whén 
there falleth otit any war, 
they also join themselves unto 
our enemies, and fight against 
us, arid get them up out of the 
11 land. Therefore they did set 
over them taskmasters, to af- 
flict them with their burdens. 
And they btilt for Pharaoh 
store dities, Pithomi and Raam- 


1. “Joseph died, and all his brethren.” (1) Death to the great; (2) 
o eee to the lowly ; (3) Death to ali men 
“The land was filléd with them. o (1) The land of their sojotirn ; 
* @) Tie land of their suffering.—(1) The land of their former 
onor; (2) The land of their present oppression ; hy The land of 
their future triumph. 
8. ‘A new king,... which knew not Joseph.” Old friends 
departed ; (2) Oid heroes forgotten; (3) Ol feeds enied, 


II, ENSLAVEMENT. 
I. Evident Greatness : 


The children of Israel are more and mightier than we (9), 


Thy seed .. , shall not be numbered for multitude (Gen. 16 : 10). 
Ye are this ‘day as the stars of heaven for multitude pees. 1: 10), 
4 pedis é like the dust of the earth in multitude (2 Chron. 1: 9). 

All nadions shall call you happy (Mal. 3 : 12). 


ti. Cunning Schemes : 

Let us deal wisely with them ; lest they multiply (10). 

He taketh the P sla in their own craftiness (Job 5 : 13). 

They take crafty counsel against thy people (Psa, $3 : 3). 

He oP ey their heart... to deal subtilly with his servants (Psa. 
The same dealt subtilly with our race (Acts 7 : 19). 

Wl. Heavy Burdens: 


They did set... taskmasters to afflict them with their bur- 
dens (11). 


They shall afflict them four hundred years (Gen. 15 : 18). 


Moses... went out. nd looked on their burdens (hod. 2:11). 
I have surely seen the affliction of PY, eople (Exod, 
Get you unto your burdens (Exod ‘e. 


1. “‘ Thechildren of Israel are ph and mightier than we.” (1) 
ef falsehood stated ; (2 +) A fear confessed. 
by rae us deal wisely with them.’’ (1) The wisdom of selfishness ; 
* ane e@ wisdom of cruelty ; (3) The wisdom of desperation. 

8. hey built for Pharaoh store cities.” (i) A work; (2) By 

@ great people ; (3) For a great king. 


III. OPPRESSION. 

|. Afflictions: 

The more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied (12), 
Taskmasters to afflict them with — burdens (Exod. 1 : 11). 

The dea entreated us, A efiicted us (Deut. 26 : 6). 
Thou sawest t iction of our ur fathers n Eaypt (Ne so 9:9). 
Being déstitute, ted, evil entreated (Heb 

il. Rigor : 


The Egyptians made ,.. Israel to serve with rigour (18). 
Let heavier work be laid upon the men (Exod 


Ye shall not rule, one pied epeeg er with rigour ids. 25 : 46), 


The tial . laid w ard bondage Deut. 26 36 
He anit: t down their ter wit labour (Poa. 107 312), 4 
ill. Bitterness ; 


They made their lives bitter with hard service (14), 


The Almighty hath dealt — bitterly with me (Ruth 1: 120), 
Th + Lon saw the affliction of Israel, that it was very bitter @ Kings 


) 
n bitterness of soul yh bitter spouentes 5 ivek. 27 : 81). 
oe art in the gall of bitterness (Acts 8 
“The pare they spread abroad.” (1) In spite of their enemies; 
» Ga niiaant of t pelt eating. 
ptians m Israe a _ with rigour.” (1) The 


2) The gppredsed ppression, 
they made t their th b ai P TR (1) Bitter with toil; (2) Bitter 
‘hildren of promise in 


(3) Bitter with want.—(1) C 
Sittecnom ; 3; (2) Children of sin in pont Nonny 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 





1% But the mote they afflicted 
them, the more they multiplied 


12 ses, But the more they af- 
flicted them, the more they 
multiplied and the more they 
sptead abroad, And they 
Swere grieved because of the 

18 children of Israel. And the 
Egyptians made the children 
Of Israel to serve with rigour : 

14 aiid they made their lives bit- 


Joseph exalted 


ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


1. Early Days of the Sojourn : 

The sojourn foretold (Gen. 15 : 

Joseph sent to Egypt (Gen, #1 $7: cE 89 : 1). 
(Gen 


is wise provisions ( as 34 : 9 
is brethren seek Ho (Gen. 42; ii. 
His father called (Ge : 9-11, 16-20). 


His people settled in Egypt (Gen. 46 : 84; 47: 11, 27). 


ter with hard service, in mor- 





mortat, and in brick, and in all| tar and in brick, and in all 
fidhnet of service in the field:| ~ manter of setvice in the field, 
@li thelr service, wherein they} all their séfvice, wherein they 

them made them serve with rigour. 


Or, too mang and too mighty for us *Or, abhorred 





LESSON PLAN. 
ToPto OF THE QUARTER: Borage and Deliverance. 


Gotpix Text ror THE Quarter: There is no other God 
that dan deliver aflor this sort.—Dan. 3 : 29. 


Lamson Torpto: A Nation in Bondage. 


1. Changes, vs. 6-8. 
Luadon OvuTLIE: {t Enslavement, vs. 9-11. 
3. Oppression, vs. 12-14. 
Gorpmx Tat: He increased his people greatly ; and nade 
them stronger than their enemies.—Psa. 105: 24. 








Dairy Home Reaprines: 


M.—Exod.1;6-14. A nation in bondage. 

T.—2 Kings 17 : 1-23, Israel taken captive. 
W.—2 Chrott. 36: 1-21. Judah taken captive. 
T.—Psa. 187: 10. The bondsnian’s wail. 
F.—Gal 4; 19-31. Children of tae bondwomén. 
$.—Rom. 6 ; 1-28. Sin a bondage. 

$.—Rom. 7: 1-25. Sin a bondage. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. CHANGES. 
4. A Dead Generation: 
Pe ep diéd, and all his brethren, and ali that generation (6). 
‘oseph died, being an hundred and ass). old (Gen. 50 : 26). 
iit a south man to destruction ‘er 
to i. pee home ‘Eecl. 12 : 


himself, and cat fathers (Acts 7 : 15). 


. A x bic pon : 
The children of Israel were fruitful (7). 


will make of thee a hse tiation (Gen. 12 : 2). 
will ¢ make of thee a great n ation (Gen. 46 ; 8). 
e became there a uae on, palsy a i populous (Deut, 26 :5). 
He inereused people gre 


ti, A Forgotten Hero: 
There arose a new king, .4, which knew not Joseph (8). 


ME Polis Sen Sionds } have ptt} tops me id a 18; 10+ sa 


2. Later Days of the Sojourn: 
Changes by death yt 49 : 88; 50: 26; “eg 

A ay king ng (Exod, : 8-10), 

n texod, 1: 11-14: 4: 11; 


Cruel 

Divine oPtndiontion Exod. 7 8: 6, in, a; 4: 6, 10, 28-26 ; 10: 
18-15, 22, 23; 12: 

Triumphant deliv: Nerasiee ‘(Bx04, 14 ; 21-28), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The last lesson hed for its theme the settlement of Jacob 
and his household in Egypt under the fostering care of 
Joseph, the viceroy of the kingdom. The following chapters 
of the book of Geriesis recount the prophecy of the dying 
Jacob concerning Joseph’s two sons, giving the pre-eminence 
to the younger; the prophetic blessing of the patriarch, in 
which he set forth the characteristic features and prospects of 
the tribes named from his twelve sons; and, finally, the death 
of Jacob and his burial in Canaan, in the double cave at 
Hebron, where Abraham and Sarah were buried, and yet 
later, the death of Joseph, whose body was not buried, but 
embalmed; he having made his brethren swear that when 
they returned to the land of promise (as he believed they 
surely would return), they would carry his bones with them. 

The present lesson overleaps a gap of more than two hun- 
dred years, in regard to which the history issilent. All that 
we surely know is the results of the protracted stay in the 
land of Egypt. One of these is the transformation of the 
seed of promise from.a family into a nation. The church was 
no longer a single household; but a people. The circum- 
stances were favorable to the peaceful accomplishment of this 
great change. Having the friendly regard of the native 
population and its rulers, settled at one side of the frontier, 
and separated by their occupations from the other inhabitants, 
they had ample opportunity for development and increase, 
without ericroaching upon their neighbors or becoming en- 
tangled in warlike operations. Not only #0, but they were 
put in close contact with the highest civilization then known. 
The pyramids and the other monumental remains in the Nile 
valley indicate a remarkable degree of culture, alike in the 
sciences and the arts. The Egyptian religion was, it is true, 
a deteriorated form of polytheism and idolatry; but it was 
relieved by a strong belief in a future life, in which there 
would be rewards and punishments according to men’s course 
in this world, as judged by a high ethical standard. It was 
no small advantage, however, to the children of Israel, that 





The memory of them 
Therefore hast thou 


ibis all (heir nemnoey to perish (Isa, 25 ; 14). 





the case of ical might be educated in all the wisdom of thie 
Egyptians (Acts 7 : 22), even the body of the people tould 
acquire whatever they needed in order to gratify taste ‘and 
convenience in domestic and social life. 

And yet their race, their faith, their traditions, and tle 
great covenant which lay at the root of their natiotial exist- 
ence, kept them from being idetitified with or merged in the 
Egyptians. They were in Egypt, but not of Egypt; closely 
associated with the people, yet distinct from them. It may, 
indeed, well be supposed that it was then as it is now, Whén 
the descendants of Abraham, although scattered all over the 
globe, are nowhere blended with the natiohs among whom 
they dwell. 

Yet it seems clear that while this state of things lasted long, 
it would not last forever. It is 4 maxim of statésmanship 
that there cannot be an imperium in imperio—a state within a 
state. One party or the other must be supreme. A change 
of the relations of Israel to Egypt was indispensable, or rather 
inevitable. Men may speculate as to the ways in which such 
a change would or could be brought about. A large part of 
the book of Exodus, the study of which is now to be begun, 
is occupied with the method in which Divine providence 
actually solved the problem, and took a long step in the 
development of its eternal counsels. 

“Exodus” means “ Departure,” or “Going Forth.” Asa 
name of the second book of the Bible it was first applied by 
the Alexandrian translators of that book from the Hebrew. 
The Jewish designation of the book is Elleh Shemoth, which 
is simply the Hebrew form of its first words, “These are the 
names.” The book is divided into two principal sections, the 
first section (chapters 1-19) containing an account of the 
bondage of the Hebrews, and their deliverance; the second 
section (chapters 20-40) describing the giving of the law, and 
the organization of the new nation as such. 

Whatever is to be said in favor of any subsequent revisions 
or editing of the book, while the canon of Scripture was still 
open, the internal evidence of its original writing by one who 
had lived both in Egypt and on the Peninsula of Sinai, is 
convincing to critical scholars who are familiar with those 
regions and their history. Indeed, it seems strange that any 
doubt on this point should remain in the mind of any fair 
and competent student in this realm of knowledge. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D, 


The history of the chosen race now passes from that of a 
family to that of a nation. It has thus far been traced in the 
lives of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the experience of 
their respective households. This is the theme of Genesis 
12 to 50, which finally conducts Jacob and his family into 
Egypt, where the development into a nation was to take place. 
This being the main purpose of the long abode in that coun- 
try, the fact of the great multiplication of the children of 
Israel is briefly stated, and everything else is passed over in 
silence. This has sometimes been represented as though it 
were a chasm in the history, which betrays an historian long 
subsequent to the period of which he writes, and who says 
nothing of the events which occurred during these four cen- 
turies because he had no information respecting them. The 
real fact is that thére was nothing to record which fell in 
with the purpose of his history. The definite design of the 
sacred history is to exhibit the unfolding of God’s plan of 
grace in the progress of his earthly kingdom. All that the 
abode in Egypt contributed to this end is distinctly stated, or 
may be readily inferred. And the inspired penman could not 
be expected to say more. 

Verse 6.—And Joseph died: In order to link the history of 
the exodus with the antecedent patriarchal history, the writer 
gives in a very few verses (vs. 1-5) a summary recapitulation 
of those who came with Jacob into Egypt, abridged from 
Genesis 46 ; 8-27, where fuller particulars are to be found. 
Joseph is singled out, and his death specially recorded, be- 
cause of the distinguished position he held, and the influence 
which he exerted in bringing them into Egypt, atid in pro- 
tecting them and securing for them the favor of Pharaoh 
while there. The mention of his death is also with the view 
of preparing the way for (v. 8, etc.) the serious change which 
subsequently took place in their condition. As Joseph was 
a hundred and ten years old when he died; this event occurred 
(Gen. 41 : 46) eighty years after his elevation to the lordship 
over Egypt, and (Gen. 45 : 6) seventy-one years after Jacob’s 
settlement in that country. Joseph’s faith in the ultimate 
fulfillment of God’s promises appears from his dying words, 
and from the directions which he gave to have his body taken 
to Canaan (Gen. 50 : 24, 25), which were punctually obeyed 
(Josh. 24 : 82).—And all his brethren: That some, at least, of 
his brothers survived him, appears from Genesis 50: 24. How 
long they lived, we do not know.—And all that generation: 
The rapid succession of generation after generation (Eccl. 
1: 4) has been the theme of moralists in all ages, and sug- 
gests saddening, yet profitable, thoughts. This closes the 
patriarchal period, from whith the writer now proceeds to 
subsequent events. 

Verse 7,—And the children, of Israel were fruitful, and in- 





they were so situated that while individual Hebrews, as in 





creased abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty: 
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This heaping together of synonymous expressions and of 
intensive adverbs is intended to express in the strongest man- 
ner the unparalleled rapidity of their increase, which, though 
in part; no doubt, explicable from natural causes, is largely to 
be attributed to God’s special providential interposition in 
fulfillment of the promises made to the patriarchs. This is 
implied here, and is distinctly affirmed in Deuteronomy 10: 22. 
In four hundred and thirty years (Exod. 12: 41), Jacob’s 
family of seventy had increased to a nation of six hundred 
thousand men, besides women and children (Exod. 12: 37). 
In this vast aggregate are, no doubt, to be included, not only 
the immediate descendants of Jacob’s twelve sons, but those 
of an indefinite number of servants and dependants likewise, 
who were regarded as belonging to their households, and who 
were admitted to covenant privileges by the rite of circum- 
cision. Abraham’s marriage with Hagar, and Jacob’s with 
Bilhah and Zilpah, show that the’ distinction of master and 
servant int posed but a slight barrier, or none at all, to inter- 
marriages. And the subsequent pressure of an indiscriminate 
oppression, to which all were alike subjected, might, in no 
long time, efface every vestige of distinction of rank, and 
reduce all to acommon level. The difficulties created by this 
verse for the divisive critics, and in general the futility of 
their attempt to parcel this and the following chapter between 
different supposititious writers, are pointed out in an article 
in the Hebraica for October, 1886.—And the land was filled 
with them: Namely, the land of Goshen, which had been 
assigned to them for their residence. 

Verse 8.—Now there arose up [Rev. omits “up”] a new 
king over Egypt: The length of the interval which had elapsed 
is not stated. Consequently, we are not able to estimate pre- 
cisely the period of Israel’s oppression, which began with the 
Surdens laid upon them by this monarch. That a consider- 
able time had passed since the death of the sons of Jacob, is 
plain from the multiplication of their descendants which had 
already taken place. He is called “anew king,” not only 
because he was another king who had newly ascended the 
throne, but because he adopted a new and totally different 
policy, especially in relation to the Israelites, from his prede- 
cessors. It is affirmed by Josephus that a different family 
now rose to supremacy, and that this king was the head of a 
new dynasty. If this wereso, it would account, in a measure, 
for his ignorance of Joseph, and for his different treatment of 
the Israelites. In the obscurity which overhangs Egyptian 
chronology and its relation to that of the Bible, it is difficult 
to settle with absolute certainty which king is here intended. 
— Which knew not Joseph: As time advanced, the great bene- 
,fits which he conferred upon Egypt would be more and more 
dimly remembered. This king acted with a complete dis- 
regard for them, whether Joseph was in reality unknown to 
him, or he did not care to keep him in mind (1 Thess. 5: 12). 

Verse 9.—The people of the children of Israel are more and 
mightier than we: He naturally looked with disfavor upon the 
immense growth of this alien people. The firesence in a 
country of a numerous and compact body of a foreign race, 
‘preserving their separate language and institutions, is always 
regarded as an element of weakness and discord; which is 
éalculated to awaken the apprehensions of statesmen. The 
language here employed is exaggerated, and shows, on the 
one hand, how his fears were excited, while, on the other 
hand, the overstatement may also have been intended to jus- 
tify the stringent measures which he proposed to adopt. The 
words may, however, mean, not that the Israelites were more 
numerous and powerful than the Egyptians, but that they 
were “too many and too mighty” for them; that is, more 
than they could safely permit. 

Verse 10.—Let us deal wisely with then: He proposed to 
pursue what he considered a wise policy toward them. It is 
an instance in which the wise were taken in their own crafti- 
ness (Job 5: 13), and in which it appeared that “there is no 
wisdom nor understanding nor counsel against the Lord” 
(Prov. 21 : 30).—Lest they multiply: His measures of repres- 
sion altogether failed to accomplish their intended end of 
checking the further growth of the people. The thing which 
was apprehended was, that, in case of a foreign war, they might 
ally themselves with the enemies of Egypt. Located, as they 
were, on the northeastern frontier, they would prove an im- 
portant bulwark against Asiatic invasion, if they were faith- 
ful to Egyptian interests; but if they took part with their 
foes, they could afford them easy access to the heart of the 
country.—And so get them up out of the land: What he feared 
was not subjugation, but that the Israelites would leave the 
country. He knew, it seems, that they regarded Canaan as 
their real home, and that they expected at some future time 
to return to it ; and he was reluctant to lose so large a body of 
people, who might be made to contribute to the resources of 
the country. 

A 11.—Therefore they did set over them taskmasters: They 
were-tield to a compulsory service, which was rigidly exacted; 
and overseers were appointed to see that the work was done, 
and to constrain them to do it.—T» afflict them with their bur- 
dens: The intention was to break their spirits by these impo- 
sitions and,exactions, to convert them into a servile race, 
and thus prevent all political combinations and aspirations, 
This, it was supposed, would have a tendency likewise to 
reduce their numbers, by using up their strength by hard- 








ships under which some would sink, and by inflicting a misery 
and a poverty which was unfavorable to an increase of popu- 
lation, that was associated rather with prosperous abundance 
(Zech. 8 : 5).—And they built for Pharaoh treasure cities [Rev., 
store cities}: These might serve to store up the productions of 
the country at convenient places near the border, for exporta- 
tion or for supplies in time of war.—Pithom and Raamses: 
The site of Pithom has been quite recently identified and 
thoroughly explored. It is the Patoumos of Herodotus, the 
Herodpolis of later times, and the modern Maskhutah. This 
was erroneously thought by many scholars to be Raamses, 
whose site, however, is not definitely known. 

Verse 12.—But the more they afflicted them, the more they mul- 
tiplied: The oppressive regulations failed altogether of their 
intended effect. The Israelites continued to multiply in spite 
of them, and, in fact, seemed to increase the more in propor- 
tion to the severity of the exactions laid upon them.—And 
grew: This is more exactly rendered in the Revision, “and 
the more they spread abroad.”—And they were grieved because 
of the children of Israel: They were distressed and alarmed at 
this rapid increase, so that they loathed them, and could not 
bear the sight of them, or, as it is rendered in the margin of 
the Revision, “they abhorred” them. 

Verse 13.—And the Egyptians made the children of Israel to 
serve with rigour: They imposed upon them the severest toil, 
and treated them with the utmost violence. 

Verse 14.—And they made their lives bitter with hard bondage : 
The writer labors, by varied forms of expression, to convey 
some idea of the wretched condition to which they were 
reduced.—In mortar : Used in building.—And in brick (comp. 
5 : 6, ete.), and in all manner of service in the field : The various 
operations of husbandry. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


1. The second book of the Pentateuch, like the first, takes 
its name from the beginning of its contents. Genesis (named 
ktisis with the Syrians) begins with the creation of the world, 
and Exodus (or exagogé) begins with the deliverance and de- 
parture of Israel from Egypt. In a similar way, the Génesis, 
or the first part, of the Gospel of St. Matthew, begins with the 
genealogy and the birth of Jesus Christ; and the Exodus, or 
the second part of this Gospel (Matt. 2:16 to Matt. 7) is 
opened by the massacre of the infants in Bethlehem, corres- 
ponding to the Pharaonic massacre in the fore-part of the 
Pentateuchal Exodus. I am so bold as to believe that I proved, 
in my “ New Inquiries on the Origin and Plan of the Gos- 
pels” (Leipzig, 1853), that the Gospel of St. Matthew, like 
a new Torah upon the pattern of the Mosaic Torah, consists 
of five books which correspond to the five books of the Pen- 
tateuch. I do not know anybody who has confirmed this 
observation, and yet I shall take the idea with me to the 
grave, convinced that my observation is right. Why should 
not a little modest hypothesis be granted to me in a time 
when the biblical scientists build with hypotheses as if they 
were free-stones, and count with hypotheses as with certain 
quantities? 

2. To the question, How long was Israel in Egypt? tradi- 
tion gives a discordant answer. The Hebrew Bible counts 
four centuries of Egyptian sojourn (Gen. 15 : 13-16), more 
accurately, four hundred and thirty years (Exod. 12: 40); 
but, according to the Septuagint on Exodus 12 : 40, thisnum- 
ber comprehends the sojourn in Canaan and Egypt, so that 
two hundred and fifteen years come to the pilgrimage in 
Canaan, and two hundred and fifteen years come to the servi- 
tude in Egypt. This kind of calculation is not exclusively 
Hellenistic; it is also found in the oldest Palestinian Mid- 
rash. St. Paul stands on this side, making (Gal. 3: 17) not 
the immigration into Egypt, but the covenant with Abraham, 
the terminus a quo of the four hundted and thirty years which 
end in the exodus from Egypt and in the legislation. This 
uncertainty of the duration of the Egyptian sojourn may be 
compared with the uncertainty concerning the chronology of 
the Passion week, and especially of the day of the death of 
our Lord in the evangelical history. There we join with 
St. Paul; here, with St. John. 

3. The chronological relation of Israel in Egypt to the 
Hyksos or Shepherd kings of Manetho is also uncertain. —Two 
things are proved: First, that the Hyksos were Semites! who 
overran Egypt, and ruled over Egypt, for a period of several 
hundred years. Secondly, that the Hyksos are not identical 
with the Israelites; this latter view was held till his death 
(November 17, 1886, in New York) by the late Gustav Seyf- 
farth, the amiable man, the pious Christian and faithful son 
of our Lutheran Church, who suffered from the one fault of 
opposing a stubborn self-confidence to the undeniable progress 
in scientific things, and would learn everything by himself, 
and nothing from others. It is indeed certain that the 
Hyksos were Semites, and that they are not identical with 
the Israelites; but we cannot give a positive answer to the 
question whether the Israelites came to Egypt after the ex- 





1 NoTE.—This is an expression of personal conviction by Professor 


Delitzsch. There is as yet no general agreement among scholars at 
this point. —Tuz Epitom 


pulsion of the Hyksos or during the domination of the Hyksos. 
The latter view is maintained in a very persuasive manner by 
Dillmann, who agrees with Knobel in it. Nevertheless, it is 
against this view that the people, in the bondage of which 
Israel was, appear throughout as foreign, while the civiliza- 
tion at the time of Joseph looks nationally Egyptian. How 
much we still grope about in the dark here, the examination 
of the matter in the first volume of Koehler’s “Compendium 
of Old Testament History” (1875) shows. Only one thing 
seems certain,—that Rameses II., Miamun, whose mummy is 
now placed in the museum at Booliq, was the Pharaoh of 
the oppression, and Merenptah (Menephthes), his son, was 
the Pharaoh of the exodus. 

4, We live in a time of negation and demolition in the 
realm of biblical science. Noneof the masters of Egyptology 
calls in question the sojourn of Israel in Egypt. Brugsch 
Bey (Deutsche Revue, October, 1883) declares this sojourn as 
“so undoubtedly certain that no man of sense would be able 
to raise any objection against it.” Even Wellhausen, in his 
article “Israel” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, begins his 
sketch of the history of Israel with the immigration into Egypt 
and the passage through the Red Sea: “The waters returned, 
and the pursuers were annihilated.” But Stade finds this ultra- 
conservative, and even superstitious. If any Hebrew clan, 
he says (Geschichte, I., 129), was once settled in Egypt, nobody 
knows its name, and all inquiries about the Pharaohs at the 
time of Israel’s Egyptian sojourn are useless trifling with 
numbers and names. Edward Meyer (Geschichte des Alterthums, 
I., sec. 288) also declares the Egyptian sojourn to be a mere 
legend. Thus the biblical history is dissolved in rubbish ; 
and, alas! so many among the younger generation suberdi- 
nate themselves to these chiefs of demolition as rubbish-carters, 
And even the sons of the Bible people [the Americans], in- 
stead of restraining this precipitous course, go through thick 
and thin with it. 

5. It is a providential disposition of God, that the historic 
faith (fides historiea), based on historic criticism, does not 
arrive at mathematical evidences. The Lord hath said that 
he would dwell in the thick darkness (1 Kings 8 : 12).. This 
word of the Lord is true, not only of his presence in the ex- 
ternal but also in the written history. There is not only a 
veil of Judaism, but also a veil of the mania of negation, 
which makes the Old Testament unintelligible. Where the 
spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,—but not liberty of van- 
dalism, which enjoys destruction. 

University of Leipzig, Germany. 





GROWTH UNDER THE KNIFE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


1. A space of considerably over three hundred years is con- 
densed into one verse of this lesson. All that we know of 
these long centuries is that picture of quiet growth in verse 7. 
The extraordinary heaping up of synonyms marks emphati- 
cally the extraordinary rate of increase in the people. The 
fact that that one verse is all may suggest some thoughts 
worth pondering. 

We may learn, from this and other strange gaps in the 
Bible records, that their purpose is to tell God’s deeds of 
self-revelation. Men come into view only as his instruments, 
or as their actions are related to this end. As long as the 
breath is breathed into the organ-pipe it is vocal; when the 
inspiration ceases, silence falls. So these\long years yielded 
no further matter for the story of the great self-revealing acts 
of God than lay in the fact that his fructifying benediction, 
rested on Israel. There were no miracles, no divinely com- 
missiowed instruments of his will. Already a pause is'made 
in the process of revelation, while the people are left to the 
faithful use of the measure of it which they have in the his- 
tory of their ancestors. We often forget the long gaps be- 
tween its epochs, and are led to do so by the silence of ‘Scrip- 
ture in reference to the events in these; so we have a false 
idea of its continuity. Looking back, the mountain summits 
seem contiguous. We forget the profont”Valleys between, 
As we have already remarked in a previous paper, the inter- 
val between the last recorded Divine communication te 
Jacob and the first to Moses, was as long as that between 
Malachi and John the Baptist. 

Again, this brief record emphatically marks out that the 
important fact for all the period which it covers is the growth 
of Israel into a nation. They came into Egypt seventy 
strong; they went out some two millions. Many specula- 
tions have been offered by students as to the influence of Egypt 
on the Israelites. Intellectual, artistic, or religious gains are 
credited to it, which may, or may not, have been acquired. 
But perhaps we shall get as firm a hold on God’s purposes if 
we accept this verse as putting a finger on the main thing, 
and regard these others as hypothetical and secondary. Again, 
what a touch of pathos is shed over the story as we read, 
“ Joseph died, and all his brethren, and all that generation. 
And the children of Israel were fruitful, and increased 
abundantly”! So the stream rolls ceaseless into the dark 
gulf. The gray fathers fall like withered leaves from the 
tree of existence, the young shoots open regardless to the sun 





Death and birth—strange companions !—work side by side, 
and human life is “mystic, wonderful,” because they do 
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How little space the hopes and struggles and loves and hates 
of ten getierations can be crowded into! A line in a chroni- 
ele is wide enough to be the grave and the monument of #0 
many happy lives, all dwindled into that small space like the 
ferti forests that once waved in pre-Adamite sunshine, and 
&f@ flow represented by a film in 4 seam of coal, no thicker 
that a sheet of paper. 

2. There are two priticipal poitits in this lesson,—the oppres- 
ah, arid the prospérity under it. We collect out remarks 
Onder these two divisions. And, first, as to the oppression. 

Egyptian scholars are now generally agreed that the great 
Rateses the Second, the conqueror and builder, was the 
Pharaoh here referred to. The expression, “a new king,” is 
most naturally explained by supposing a changé of dynasty, 
atid the statement that he “rose up over Egypt,” as implying 
thé conquest and reunioti of the whole country under one 
ctown. The shepherd kings, indeed, were expelled sonie 
four hundred yéars before Rameses II. But it is quite possi- 
ble that the kings of the previous dynasty, who expelled 
them, had their hands too full to meddle with the settlers in 
Goshen, and that the old atrangement made tinder Joseph 
was left undisturbed till the attention of Rameses was drawh 
to the possible danger to his throne of allowing 4 powerful 
rave of foreigners to hold his northeastern, which was his 
Fa cape The change of dynasty and lapse 

time sufficiently explain his ignorance of what Joseph 
had dohe. Despots have shorter memories for benefits than 
for injuries. Conquerors do not usially take over the debts 
of theit conquered. It is worth notice that the king holds 
eotiheil with his people, and evidently carries them with him 
itt his policy. The Egyptians had more than their share of 
thé characteristic aicient hatred and dread of foreigners, and 
héte they ate ready to secorid any Harsh treatment of 
thésé intruders, whom tliree hundred years have amalga- 
mated. Observe, too, that the cruel policy of Pharaoh is 
policy, atid that only. No crime is alleged; no passion of 
hiite actuates the cold-blooded prop 08 It is simply a piece 
briectly cool, and therefore indicating all the 
mofe heartlessness, Calculated cruelty is worse than impul- 
sive cruelty. Like some drinks, it is more nauseous cold 
than hot. No doubt the question what to do with a powerful 
subject race, on a threatened frontier, who were suspected of 
kindred and possible alliance with the enemy on the other 
side of the boundary, was a difficult one. Rameses must have 
thought of Goshen and the Israelites much as we may fancy 
Prince Bismarck thinks of Alsace. He was afraid to let 
them become more powertul, and he was loath to lose them. 
Whether they stayed or went, they were equally formidable. 
High policy, therefore, which, in Old Egypt, and in other 
lands and ages nésrer home, has too ofteh meant undisguised 
selfishness ard cynical cruelty, required that the peaceful 
happiness of a whole nation should be ruthlessly sacrificed ; 
and the calm Pharaoh, whose unimpassioned, callous face we 
@&n still see on the monuments, laid his plans as unmoved as 
if he had been arranging for the diminution of the vermin 
in the palace walls. What a picture of these God-defying, 
man-despising, ancient monarchies is here! What would he 
have thought if any of his counsellors had suggested, “Try 
kindness”! The idea of attaching subject les by com- 
mon d golden bonds nefit, had _to wait mil- 
letiniums to be born. It is not too widely spread yet. 

“Phe details as-to-the tasks set to the Israelites will, no 
doubt, be sufficiently furnished in other articles. I may leave 
té them to tell of how Monsieur Naville seems to have dis- 
interred the very “store city” of Pithom, and the bricks, 
some made with, and some without, straw, which the Israelites 
toiled to furnish. Nor need I enlarge upon the confirmations 
from thé records of the reign of Rameses which the story 
receives, nor speak of his mighty buildings, on which he 
proudly inscribed that no native Egyptian had laid a brick 
of them; rior of the canals and works of irrigation, hard and 
unhealthy toil, which he carried on. But, passing by all 
this, there are three aspects in which the oppression of Israel 
in Egvpt.may be viewed. It was the fulfillment of God’s own 
word ; it was education; it was a type. 

The covenant with Abraham had included the prediction 
of four hundred years of oppression in a strange land. The 
fulfillment is reached through the fears and cruel policy of 
Pharaoh. The Bible decisively upholds the view that not in 
Israel alone, but everywhere, the movements of nations, as 
the incidents of individual lives, are directed by God. The 
Old Testament never lets us losé sight of his rule over “ all 
the earth.” Nor does it ever abandon the point of view from 
Which the fortunes of God’s people, the people of revelation, 
&F seen as the central, all-determining factor in the world’s 
history. To it the most important thing about Egypt and 
the mighty Rameses was that he and it were the instruments 
for carrying out God’s designs in reference to Israel. Has not 
history verified the view? Who cares about anything else in 
that reign in comparison with its relation to the slaves in 
Goshen? There it touches universal and perpetual history. 
That little segment of the circle of his life blazes bright; 
all the rest has fallen dark. 

The oppression was, further, education. We can say nothing 
certainly as to the teaching which Israel received in science, 
art, letters, or religion. Some debts, no doubt, acurued in all 
























these departments. Probably thé alphabet itself was acquired 
by them, and some tinge of acquaintance was made by a few 
with other parts of the early blossoming Egyptian civilization. 
But the oppression taught them better things than these. 
Pressure consolidates. Common sorrows are wonderful quick- 
eners of national feeling. The heavier the blows, the closer 
grained the produce of the forge. Not increase of numbers 
only, but tough knit consciousness of their unity, was needed 
for their future. They acquired some beginnings of that 
extraordinary persistency of national life which has charac- 
terized them ever since, in these bitter days. Note further, 
they learned endurance, without which the education of a 
nution, as of a man, is defective. The knowledge of God’s 
covenant with Abraham would in some degree be preserved, 
and it taught them that their affliction was part of the Divine 
plan fur them. So they would learn, at least the best of them 
would, to look for the better things following which the cove- 
natit held forth, and would be able to see some gleam of the 
dawn even in the thickest darkness, “If winter comes, can 
spring be far behind?” The evil foretold and accomplished 
is turned into prophecy of the good foretold and yet unseen. 
Doubt not that there were many humble souls “ waiting for 
the consolation of Israel” among Pharaoh’s bondmen, and 
many whom their sorrows had led to a deeper knowledge of, 
and firmer trust in, the God of their fathers. _The oppression 
wasatype. Part of God’s design in it was to prepare, for all 
the world, a symbolic prophecy of the bondage of sin, from 
which the greater Moses would set us free. The whole is 
& parable, as the Christian consciousness of all ages has felt. 
The entire meaning of the Old Testament history is not 
grasped uriless its prophetic and symbolical character is 
recognized ; and there is some danger lest, in the abundance 
of new light now thrown upon that history, and in the eager- 
ness of critical investigation into the origin of its records, this 
side of the truth should be lost, and the typical aspect should 
be relegated, with a learned smile, to the limbo of exploded 
unscientific fancies. If science consists in a reasoned ordering 
of facts, it will be difficult to vindicate the application of the 
namie to any view of Old Testament history which omits the 
fact that God has ordered its course so as to be a shadow of 
the Gospel redemption. 

8. The second point in this lesson is the growth of Israel 
under its oppression. The pressure which was intended to 
crush only condensed. “The more they afflicted them, the 
more they ... grew.’ So the foiled oppressors glared at 
them with a mixture of awe and loathing, for both feelings 
are implied in the wotd rendered “were grieved.” It is the 
history of the nation in a nutshell, The same marvellous 
tenacity of life, the same powér of baffling oppression and 
thriving under it, have been their dower ever since, and con- 
tinue so yet. Babylonian captivities, Roman conquests, 
medieval barbarities, modern European mobs,—this strange 
race has survived them all, and fronts the world to-day an 
unbroken whole. Nothing disintegrates them, nothing de- 
stroys them. The powers that oppress them fill the world 
with their noise for a while, and pass away like a dream; 
they abide. For every tree felled, a hundred saplings spring 
up. What does it mean? and how comesit? The only 
answer is that God preserves them for a better deliverance 
from a worse bondage, arid as his withesses in their humilia- 
tion, as they were his in their prosperity. The fable of the 
one of their race who bade Christ march on to Calvary, is true 
concerning them. They are doomed to live and to wander 
till they shall. recognize him for their Messiah. 

That growth is a truth for God’s church, too. The world 
has never crtished by persecuting. There is a wholesome 
obstinacy and chivalry in human nature which rallies adher- 
ents to a persecuted cause. Truth is most powerful when her 
back is at the wall. “The blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the church.” Times of oppression are times of growth, 
as a hundréd examples from the apostles’ days down to the 
story of the gospel in Madagascar prove. The world’s favor 
does more harm than its enmity. Its kisses are poisonotis; 
its blows do no hurt. If we may fancy the whole catholic 
Church gathered into one personality, and endowed with a 
voice, she would attest that the promise of Israel’s increase 
in the land of her bondage was but a foreshadowing of her 
own fruitfulness in the midst of hostility, and would take for 
her own the triumphant utterance of one who proved the 
worst that earth can do: “ The things which happened unto 
me have fallen out rather unto the furtherance of the gospel.” 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
GOD'S EDUCATION OF A NATION. 


We have studied God’s education of individual men, we 
now study his education of a nation. The Israelites must 
fulfill the promise to be numerous as the stars for multitude. 
That forbids a nomadic life. There must be great cities, 
instead of scattered camps. They must have a broader men- 
tal growth, be able to create a magnificent architecture, and 
give the world a complete civil code. They must also pre- 
serve the knowledge of the true God. They must therefore 
break up their present mode of life, and abandon their present 
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business. They must leave Canaan in order to shun the cor- 
ruption of idolatry. A nomadic péople cannot be an embodi- 
ment of any great mental or spititual system. They must 
not be incorporated with any other idolatrous nation. In 
Egypt, but not of Egypt; meets the conditions. 

In the pastoral life in Egypt they increased enormously fast, 
and the flocks proportionately. But they could not take thesé 
back to over-populated Palestine. It was men God watited; 
not sheep; they must be deprived of these in part. Besides; the 
people must be welded into such a unit that wars, exile, poverty; 
and slavery could not disintegrate. The Oracles of God, received 
by them for the world, must bé kept for all men. It must take 
a furnace of affliction to give such a welding heat, and the 
hammering of tremendous blows to compatt them. 

They were being educated. Their school-room was the whole 
land of Goshen, their tough tutors were the severe tabk- 
masters, the time was four hundred and thirty years; but 
the Master was God, and the lesson a thorough renunciation 
of the gods which they served on the other side of the flood, 
in Egypt, and an earnest loiiging for the worship of the true 
God, in their own promised land. Sublime was the lesson, 
lorig was the time of study, severe the discipline, imperative, 
though kind, was the Master; but most glorious was the result, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


And Joseph died,.and all his brethren, and all that generation 
(v.6). That was a way they had in those days. In the 
former ages everybody died, sooner or later. And old times 
were much like these times, so far. Whether one lives in & 
palace, or tends sheep on a hill-side; whether he is rolling 
in wealth, or is pinched with want; whether he has friends 
without number, or lives all by himself in the world; whether 
he seems a fixture and a necessity in a large place, or of small 
account to anybody,—one day that man must die; and then 
he can no longer do work or find enjoyment in this life, or be 
of any service to those who have depended on him, No truth 
is surer than this; nor is there any truth which has more 
important practical bearings on our lives than just this truth. 
We were born to die; dying is what weare living for. Death 
ought to be ever before the mind as an unfailing fact, and all 
our life should be lived with reference to death with its final- 
ities. “ Joseph died, and all his brethren, and all that genera- 
tion;” and you will die (it may be to-day), and all your 
brethren, and all your generation. This is one thing there 
can be no mistake about—unless, indeed, our Lord comes 
again before your time to die, and even then his coming will: 
be the end of this life to you. 

There arose a new king over Egypt, which knew not Joseph 
(v. 8). The strongest earthly dependence we can have to 
lean on is by no means a sure one. Even if it holds good so 
long a8 it lasts, it will not last forever. Administrations 
change—elsewhere than in Egypt. Men in power to-day, 
who would do everything for us and for ours, may be replaced 
to-morrow by those who care nothing for us—if, indeed, they 
are not our enemies. Your place in the bank, the counting- 
room, the mill, or on the ship or the farm; your boy’s posi- 
tion in business; your own most important personal interests 
or financial investments,—may just now seem sure and safe 
beyond a question; but another night may bring about such 
changes as put a different face on everything. There is only 
one King who never dies; only one Friend who never fails ; 
only one Power who is always sure. He who looks to any 
Pharaoh for support or favor will sooner or later find his best 
hopes a disappointment. He who trusts the living God will 
never find him on whom he leans replaced by a successor. 
Faith is better than funds or friends for the life which is, as 
well as for the life which is to come. 

He said,... come, let us deal wisely with them (vs. 9, 10). 
That was wise, to begin with. There is wisdom in recogniz- 
ing the necessity of wisdom. He who thinks he can manage 
anybody without wisdom, lacks the wisdom to see his unwis- 
dom. God commended the wisdom of Solomon in knowing 
énough to ask for more wisdom, in orde# that he might man- 
age and rule his people wisely. God will commend any man’s 
wisdom in praying for more wisdom to deal with others 
wisely. If a man has a family of children to manage, he 
ought to say to his wife at the start, “Come, let us deal wisely 
with them.” He ought to say the same if he has scholars to 
teach, or members of a church and congregation to lead and 
to minister to, or clerks and laborers and servants to direct. 
Companions and playmates ought to deal with one another in 
the same spirit and with the same resolye. So it should be 
in all meeting of duties and difficulties of life. “Come, let 
us deal wisely with them,” is the best thing to say when any 
persons or any things are before us to be cared for or to be 
grappled with. But it is one thing to say “Let us deal 
wisely,” and quite another thing to be wise in our doings and 
dealings. Pharaoh was a good example in admitting the née- 
cessity of dealing wisely; he wasanything but an exaniple in 
his exhibit of wise dealing with those who were under him. 
The facts of his career are before us. “Comie, let us deal 
wisely with them.” “s 

The more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied (v. 12). 
There was nothing very strange about that. That is the way 
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of things the world over. Hindrances are the best helps in 
life. Difficulties promote progress. The sturdiest men and 
the hardiest trees are found in the rough hill country—not 
th the richer plaitis. Muscles which are taxed most, grow 
strongest. Brains have added power with addéd tise. There 
is no Way of weakéning a child’s mental and nioral faculties 
like pampering him with indulgence. For nothing ought 
we té be more grateful than for our privations and trials. 
“Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” God shows his 
love for us quite as much in what he denies us, a8 in what he 
gives us; and quite as much in what he gives which we dis- 
like, as in what he gives which we enjoy. The more we are 
afflicted, the more we ought to multiply—in spiritual graces 
and in spititial attainments. Pharaoh didn’t count on this 
state of things when he began to afflict the children of Israel ; 
but God had it in mind from the beginning. Thus it is in 
mé&hy a case. Our enemies often do more for us than our 
friénds. Persecution sométimés brings unexampled pros- 
perity, The blood of the martyrs proves the seed of the 
ehurch, The Lord thus causeth even the wrath of man to 
priisé him. 

They made their lives bitter with hard service (v.14.) It is no 
tredit to Pharaoh that God overruled his oppression of the 
[sraclites to their advantage. In his course there is nothing 
but guilt and shame. He who makes another life bitter, has 
the bitterness of that life to answer for, whatever good may 
come to his victim through the blessing of God. It is a terri- 
ble thing—a shameful thing also—to make anothet’s life bit- 
ter. Yet there are boys and girls who are making their 
mothers’ lives bitter; and there are husbands who are mak- 
ing the lives of their wives bitter; and there are parents who 
are making their children’s lives bitter. Pharaoh is dead; 
there is no danger of his making our lives bitter with hard 
bondage. But the Devil is not dead; and there is danger of 
our being in hard bondage to him. Pharaoh’s bondage was 
overruled for good to those who were under it. The Devil’s 
bondage is harder than Pharaoh’s, and no good comes of it 
directly to its subjects. It were better for us to have died 
under the hardest bondage of Pharaoh than to live on under 
the Devil’s easiest bondage. “ Know ye not, that to whom ye 
present yourselvés as servants unto obedience, his servants ye 
are whom ye obey; whether of sin unto death, or of obedience 
unto righteousness?” “Every one that committeth sin is the 
bondservant of sin;” “for of whom a man is overcome, of 

the same is he also brought into bondage.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Joseph died; and before very long the memory of his deeds 
died also. A new king arose in Egypt. In the meantime, 
the Israelites had so multiplied, that the new monarch feared 
their power. Therefore, he resolved upon stern measures of 
restraint, and at one blow he reduced the Israelit€s to slavery. 
Forced labor was exacted rigorously. The lives of the people 
were made bitter with hard bondage; and how hard Eastern 
bondage may be made, it is difficult for us to understand. 
Cities arose, monuments were erected, field service was ex- 
acted, and all with fierce severity, Yet, in spite of all this, 
the multiplication of the people continued. Now, among 
them there must always have been a goodly number of faith- 
ful ones. In spite of the fact that many betook themselves 
swiftly to répining, there were undoubtedly Nuns, Jephun- 
nehs, Jochebeds, Amrams, who perhaps never saw the deliv- 
erance of the people, but who steadfastly believed that some 
day this would come to pass. The very fact that all these 
years they left the body of Joseph unburied, shows that the 
latent faith was still extant that they should be visited by 
God, and be brought up to the land of promise. But there 
were also many unbelieving mourners, who repined and gave 
up hope. Call the attention of the scholars now to the an- 
swers which Sight and Faith gave to the question, “ Will the 
people ever be delivered?” 

1, Sight said “ No,” because circumstances have changed. 
A new dynasty has arisen, which feels no debt of gratitude to 
the kinsmen of the great prime-minister, Joseph. Under a 
Pharaoh well disposed towards us, we might cherish the hope 
of emigration; but that hope is now absolutely extinguished. 
If we had the power, we might go; if they. were willing, we 
might go. But they are unwilling, and we have no power. 
This was a good argument, from the standpoint of Sight. 

2. Sight said “No,” because we are too many. If we were 
only a few score of souls, as we were whén Jacob came down 
to Egypt, we might fold our tents and silently steal away. A 
few swift marches would carry us beyond the reach of Pha- 
raoh’s power. But we now number nearly two million souls, 
and for such a multitude to steal away unobserved is impossi- 
ble. Forced marches are out of the question, with so many 
women and children. Besides, while Egypt might wink at 
the escape of a hundred or two of souls, she never would 
allow hundreds of thousands of slaves to elude her grasp. 
This was a good argument, from the standpoint of Sight. 

3. Sightsaid “ No,” because we have no leader. If Jacob 
were still alive, the people would rally around him. Or if 
Joseph were still with us, he would organize us into solidity, 
and march us out of this acoursed land, But Joseph’s bones 


cari do nothing ; and no man taller than the people from the 
shoulders and upward has arisen to take his place. This was 
a good argument, from the standpoint of Sight, 

4. Sight said “No,” because God has deserted us. If he is 
with us, why are we in this plight? Things are going from 
bad to worse, not from good to better. Burdens increase 
from year to year; and the larger our number, the heavier 
our toil. The coming to Egypt was a gigantic blunder, and 
the promise of return is a miserable fraud. “Our bones are 
dried, and our hope is lost.” This was a good argument, from 
the standpoint of Sight. In themselves, and in their sur- 
roundings, Sight saw nothing hopeful. Blank despair stared 
them in the face. 

Had any one, however, questioned Faith, the answer would 
have been very different. For Faith, while acknowledging 
all that Sight said, would have cast a look upward before 
giving her answer. 

Poor Sight could only look around and down. Faith looked 
around and up. And therefore 

1. Faith said “Yes,” because there ‘is God’s promise. Had 
not God said, “And afterward shall they come out with great 
substance” ? (Gen. 15:14.) That was enough for Faith. It 
was all that Joseph had to build on when he gave command 
concerning his bones, saying, “ God will surely visit you, and 
bring you out of this land” (Gen. 50: 24), And as no clouds 
can blot out the stars, but can only temporarily obscure our 
vision, sc no adversity could do away with the promise, though 
it might for a while hide them from poor Sight. 

2. Faith said “Yes,” because God’s promise insures God’s 
power. Is Pharaoh powerful? More so is Jehovah. Are 
the people many? So are God’s resources more. Is there no 
leader? When Jehovah himself visits us, he can bring us 
out on eagles’ pinions, if there be no other way. Are we too 
poor to start otf so long a journey? Lo! the gold and the 
silver are his, and he can easily enrich us. 

8. Faith said “Yes,” and pointed to Noah, and Abraham, 
and Sodom and Gomorrah, in token of God’s mercies and his 
wrath. What he has done, he can do; and what he has 
promised to do, he will do—in spite of Egypt and Pharaoh 
combined. 

So there they stood, contradictory witnesses. Judge ye 
which one had the better of the argument. And judge, too, 
how close the application to mén of our times. Sight sur- 
vives to-day, with all her old thickness and obstinacy. Poor 
Sight sees no soul, and denies its existence; she sees no God, 
and refuses to believe in him; she sees no land of promise, 
and declines to accept the fact. Sight still looks around and 
down, and denies everything else. Faith, too, still survives, 
But, as of old, her look is around and up. As the astrono- 
mer’s telescope attacks the starry vault, and brings its glories 
to the human eye; so Faith reaches upward, and brings God 
and glory near. She still sees the invisible, and affirms it in 
the face of all that Sight declares. As of old, the victory 
that overcomes the world of Pharaohs comes from faith. The 
godly business man leans upon her in his troubles, and finds 
support; the young believer takes her as his staff, and finds 
her able to sustain his weight; and the dying believer him- 
self, as he goes down to the brink of the river, finds her rod 
and her staff his supreme comfort. This, then, is the marked 
difference between believers and unbelievers. Thisone walks 
only by the sight of his eyes; that one walks by faith in the 
word of God. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What was the new name given to Jacob? The sons of 
Jacob and all their families were called children of Israel, or 
Israelites. Each of the twelve sons had a family, and some 
of Joseph’s brothers were grandfathers when they left the 
land of Canaan. Why did they leave Canaan? Who invited 
them to Egypt? In what part of the land did the king give 
them ahome? Why? What was their business? Seventy 
people of Jacob’s own family came in the great company 
which Joseph welcomed to Egypt. How many years longer 
did Jacob live? How old was Joseph when he was made 
ruler of Egypt? After Jacob died, were Joseph’s brothers 
afraid he would care leas about them, or at last would punish 
their cruelty to him? How bitter was the memory of their 
wickedness! Could all the wealth of Egypt undo something 
that they did thirty years before for afew pieces of silver? 
Can money ever buy back the evils of sin? After Jacob’s 
funeral the brothers said to each other: “ Now Joseph will... 
hate us.” It seems as if they had talked about it, and their 
father had feared it before he died. They sent this message 
to Joseph: “We are thy servants. Our father bade us ask 
thee to forgive our sin.” Joseph wept when he heard it. 
Had he shown his forgiveness long before? How? Ask 
your mother to read with you the last chapter of Genesis, 
and learn all the story, and try if you can find that Joseph 
lived in Egypt eighty years. See how the kind good man 
comforted his brothers, and how, in his own old age, his little 
grandchildren, and then their children, sat upon his knees. 
Don’t you think the wise grandfather had many true stories 
to tell of his own strange life, and all he had seen? You 





may be sure he said that God platined it and meant it for 


good, and told them over and again: “God will surely 
visit you.” a 

And Joseph Died.—Just the same three words that are said 
of so many. Will it be said of us sometime? Even thie fifth 
chapter in the Bible in the book of beginnings—a chapter 
full of hard strange names—tells the same thing eight times 
over: “And he died.” Joseph lived one hundred and ten 
years,—not solong as his father. His last words to his brothers 
were: “God will surely visit you, atid bring you out of this 
land.” What land had been promised to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob? Joseph made his brothers promise that they 
would carry his bones with them when they went out of the 
land of Egypt. They kept their promise; his body was em- 
balmed, wrapped and preserved in spices, as the Egyptians 
knew 80 well how to do, and was putin a coffinin Egypt, and _ 
kept until they could go and bury the bones in their own 
home land of Canaan. What is the meaning of the word 
“genesis” ? We are now beginning to study the next book 
of the Bible. What is its name? That means “going out;”’ 
for it is the story of what Joseph told his brethren God would 
do whet he said: “God will... bring you out of this land.” In 
a few years after Joseph died, all his brethren were dead, and 
many of their children; so were Pharaoh and all the Egyp- 
tians who had lived in the years of Joseph’s fame and power. 
Many of the children of Israel still lived in the land of 
Goshen ; but there were so many of them that they had scat- 
tered through all the land of Egypt,—for “ the land was filled 
with them.” How many sons had Jacob? His sons had 
great families, ahd all those as many more, and so on, until, - 
by the titne a hundred years and more had gone, the children 
of Israel could hardly be counted. What was the promise of 
something like the stars in the sky and the seashore sands? 

A New King.—Years more passed by, and a new fatnily of 
kings ruled in Egypt. Joseph was forgotten,—all his wisdom 
and the way his people came to Egypt; for what did the new 
king care for the famines or the plenty of years so far behind 
him? But one thing he saw,—that the Israelites were every- 
where; that they were strong, active business men, bright, 
quick women, all skillful and industrious in work. The king 
talked with his wise men. “ Look,” he said, “ we must do some- 
thing to put down these people. Suppose we should have 
war, anid these crowds of strong men join our enemies. Sup- 
pose they should rise up and try to overrule us; for, if they 
only think of it, they are stronger than we are.” What is 
said of them in our golden text? Who gave the Israelites 
health and strength, made the little ones to live and grow to 
be strong, active men and women ? . 

Taskmasters—The king and his men made up their minds 
that these people must work for the glory of Egypt. Sothey 
appointed taskmasters to claim their work, and watch if they 
did it well. They were taxed and made to work in building 
strong cities, long streets, and rows of great houses to store 
food and treasures to help trade with other countries, and to 
try and make and keep Egypt grand and great. But hard 
work did not wear out the Israelites. The more the task- 
masters claimed, the more they grew, and the king trembled 
and was afraid of the power and numbers which might rise 
against him, Was it of any use for Egypt’s king to try to 
destroy God’s people or break God’s plan? 

Lives Bitter with Bondage.—It was not enough to make 
them builders; the Israelites were made slaves, Officers and 
masters with rod and lash were put over them. It was hard 
bondage, slavery, as if they had all been prisoners taken in 
war. They were made to work in making bricks, in mortar, 
to labor under burning sun in the fields, to groan and cry 
because of their hard, bitter lives and cruel masters, Did 
God hear their cry? Yes; he knew their troubles, every 
one. He was turning their hearts to him, lest they had for- 
gotten him when they were once so prosperous, he was making 
them willing to go out of Egypt. He was carrying on his 
plans for them, and leading them. As the sore famine in 
Canaan was to bring Jacob to Egypt, so the bitter bondage in 
Egypt was to bring the Israelites back to Canaan. God was 
getting them réady for the land, and getting the land ready 
for them. Is there any bitter bondage now from which we 
must be delivered before we are ready for the promised land? 
Who said, “I go to prepare a place for you”? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DE. ISAAC H. HALL. 


Sovurs.—Just preceding the text of the lesson there is an 
enumeration of the “sons of Israel which came into Egypt.” 
The use of the word “souls” in that connection is not unin- 
teresting. “Souls” is the idiom for “persons.” But in 
modern times another Hebrew use of the word came to be the 
general one. It means “self” in most cases in Syriac and 
Arabic. In reading the Arabic Bible, the natives, in this 
passage, probably have no thought of the “soul” suggested, 
but simply take it to mean “persons.” In many other cases 
where the word seems to add beauty and strength to the 
English, it has no other shade of meaning than “self.” “As 
thy soul liveth” means only “as thou thyself art alive.” 
And such, if we analyze the English expression, is all that 
there is in it, after all. 





Tum Cuttpeek oF Isham Wake Fuorrrct.—The his. 
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tory of the world shows that slavery is generally accompanied 
with great increase of the oppressed people; and the natural 
causes are not difficult to search out. But plainly a super- 
natural extension of the ordinary methods of providence is 
intended; and so the Oriental interpreters all understand it. 
One word in the Hebrew settles the question for them all. 
The expression in verse 7 is not as elsewhere when speaking 
of the human race, “were fruitful and multiplied,’ but, 
“were fruitful and swarmed;” the second verb being that 
which is used of the production of reptiles in the accounts 
of the creation. 

Tue New Kinc.—About this, and about the alleged, and 
probably real, discovery of Pithom by the English Egypt 
Exploration Fund, clusters a large share of the Oriental in- 
terest of this lesson. But while almost every point in both 
matters is sharply discussed, it is hardly fair to try to sum up 
matters here. But, supposing Rameses II. to be the Pharaoh 
of the oppression, we all know, or ought to know, that his 
mummy was found a year or two since, and now remains in 
the museum at Bilag. The photograplis of its face are so 
common now, that one may purchase them at the news- 
stands in many of our larger railway stations, 

THE Bricxs.—Bricks of the sort and epoch of our lesson 
are to be seen, in sufficient numbers for illustration, in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. They are usually from 
four to eight inches square, and from an inch and a half 
to two inches thick, and bear, stamped upon one side, the 
cartouche of the reigning king. These cartouche stamps 
- Vary in size, but are generally about three inches long and 
half as wide. They are.oftenest made without straw, though 
some of them have it. They are unbaked, but very hard 
and like most ancient unbaked ware (tablets, tiles, and dishes), 
they will stand washing. ‘They are of the color of dried 
black mud; that is, with the grayish surface which appears 
on black mud when it is dried; and look as if they were 
.iade of Nile mud. Their color is darker than that of 
tae unbaked tiles of the mud houses of Cyprus; they are 

a little smaller than the Babylonian bricks seen in the 
collections of this country, but the impression of the 
stamps is much sharper and clearer than those on the Baby- 
lonian bricks. Some of the stamps used to make the impres- 
sions are also in the museum. They are usually of baked 
tlay. The use of straw in such bricks can be seen in the 
mud houses of Cyprus, The straw is used to hold the clay 
vt mud together. But in Cyprus, the bricks are not always 
very firm; and one who sits near a naked wall, or under a 
roof made of that kind of tile, is continually annoyed by the 
dropping of particles of earth and broken straw. Such roofs 
are only used in the meaner houses and in porches. Inside 
the better houses the floors are supported by beams, and the 
roof is made of hardened earth or of cement. Rushes or reeds 
—the latter of the same sort from which the Arab writing reed 
"pens come—are often used in place of straw. These do not 
so easily crumble and drop. Reeds were thus used in the 
Babylonian walls, and specimens are not infrequently brought 
home by travelers in Mesopotamia. These latter reeds have 
remained pretty firm for thousands of years. 


it 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


At what age did Jacob die? Where was he buried? How 
long after a wrong is’ committed will a guilty conscience 
tease to torment us? (Gen. 50: 15). When was Joseph’s 
forgiving spirit most clearly manifested? (Gen. 50 : 16-21.) 
What clause of the prayer which Jesus taught his disciples 
requires the same spirit in all who use it? How did Joseph’s 
bones become to Israel a continual reminder of his faith? 
(Gen. 50 : 24-26.) In what one respect shall our record be 
exactly like Joseph’s? (v. 6.) Why should our hope of a 
home in heaven be stronger than his? What portion of 
God’s promise to Abraham did he fulfill in large measure in 
Egypt? (v.7; Gen. 15:5.) What was the full significance 
of this promise? (Rom. 4: 13-18.) Give the approximate 
number of the true followers of Christ upon earth? What 
experience had God promised to his people in Egypt? (Gen. 
15: 18, 14.) How do we know that God’s promises of afflic- 
tion to his people shall be as surely fulfilled as those of pros- 
perity? Why are seasons of trial essential in his care of his 
people? (Mal. 3: 3.) When shall they cease? (John 16: 33). 
What evidence did God give Israel that he had not forgotten 
his promise to deliver them? (vs. 8-10.) Why should their 
oppression have filled them with hope? (Acts 7: 17-19.) 
Why did the king desire to retain them in the land? 

» Should God’s hand be acknowledged only in our blessings, 
or also in our adversities? (Psa. 105: 24, 25.) Is this true 
in the case of nations only, or also of individuals? (Psa. 105: 
17-22.) How does God deal with such wisdom as the king of 
Egypt manifested? (Job 5: 13.) If we acknowledged God 
in every event of life, would it tend to increase, or decrease, 
patience under trial? In what way did the Lord design that 
his people should learn the mechanical arts? (v. 11.) What 
is meant by “treasure cities”? (See Rev. Ver.) What is 
every man’s success who lays plans counter to God’s will? 
(v. 12.) How were the Egyptians inviting the wrath of 





God? (vs. 13,14; Gen. 12: 3.) Is it, or is it not, correct to 
conclude that, when God’s people suffer, he has withdrawn 
his love from them? (Heb. 12 : 6, 7.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN,. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Name the five books of Moses. 2. 
Tell the significance of the names. 3. Give the meaning of 
“Pentateuch.” 4, What education had Moses? 5. What rea- 
son had he for writing these books? 6. Where did Moses 
get his facts? 7. When were these books written? 8. How 
many Israelites came into Egypt? 9. What did Joseph com- 
mand when dying? 10. Where was Joseph buried? 11. In 
what five ways does verse 7 state the growth of the Israelites? 
12. How is the new king described? 13. What did the king 
notice with alarm? 14. What did the king fear might come 
to pass? 15. What shows that the king was afraid of losing 
the Israelites? 16. State, in your own words, how the gov- 
ernment regarded the Israelites. 17. Tell about the task- 
masters. 18. How do we know that the Israelites retained 
their property? 19. What was the nature of their bondage? 
20. Tell about Pithom and Raamses. 21. What was the re- 
sult of the affliction? 22. How were the bondmen’s lives 
made bitter? 23. What was their service other than in mor- 
tar and brick? 24. Describe the state of the arts in Egypt. 25. 
What did the Israelites learn in Egypt? 26. What words of 
God were fulfilled at this time? 27. How could _ Israel- 
ites comfort themselves? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. Who were set over the Israel- 
ites? 2. What did the Israelites work in? 3. How did the 
Egyptians make them serve? 4, What treasure cities did 
the Israelites build? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





GOD’S CHILDREN ARE CALLED TO SUFFER. 
THEIR LIVES BITTER WITH HARD SERVICE. 


* Many are the afflictions of the righteous. 








TRIALS MAY BE BLESSINGS. 


THE MORE THEY AFFLICTED THEM, THE MORE 
THEY MULTIPLIED. 


Ye meant evil against me; but God 
meant it for good. 





HARD BONDAGE 





In Egypt. Everywhere. 
Of Israel. Of men. 
Under Pharaoh. Under Satan. 


EVERY ONE THAT COMMITTETH SIN IS THE 
BONDSERVANT OF SIN. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ God is the refuge of his saints.” : 
“ My times of sorrow and of joy.” 
“Cast thy burden on the Lord.” 
“Thy way, not mine, O Lord.” 
“Thy will be done.” 

“He leadeth me.” 

“Come, ye disconsolate.” 
“Simply trusting every day.” 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_——_——~@————_ 


INCITING TO PUNCTUALITY. 


If a superintendent really wants punctuality on the 
part of his teachers and scholars, he can have it. But 
in order to secure it, he must be as prompt to commend 
it, when attained, as to ask for it in advance. And here 
it is that the Roll of Honor, in one form or another, is 
found helpful in many a Sunday-school. Classes which 
have all their members present for the day are, in some 
schools, made mention-of from the desk at the close of 
the session. «And the record of comparative punctuality 
is made prominent at the close of each month or quarter. 

An attractive form of the Roll of Honor is in use by 
the Presbyterian Memorial Sunday-school, of Lancaster 
Pennsylvania. It is a four-page leaflet issued as a quar- 
terly report. It gives the name of every officer, teacher, 
and scholar who has been present each session during 
the quarter, together with the names of those who have 
been absent from only one session, and of those also who 
have been present at all the church services during the 
quarter. 

On the fourth page of this report the honor classes for 


the quarter are shown in their relative standing, in 
tabulated form, as follows: 


So we labored in the work... till the Stars ap- 
peared.—Neh. 4: 21. 


Each star indicates Perfect Attendance for the group 
or class opposite to which it is placed. 


~3|D. Bartholomew.....|4x|__ 


Miss Garvin 
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Ca eee 
18| William Garvin 
19|Mrs. Thompson 

Mrs. Haines ........... 








Classes Nos. 1 and 8 sorennioet Febeunsy 18, and 
Classes 


Nos. 10 and 24, February 20 
ADAM HERSH, Secretary. 





In the Sunday-school of the Washington Street Con- 
gregational Church, of Toledo, Ohio, a quarterly exami- 
nation of the scholars on the lessons of the past three 
months is an element in the standing of the scholars. 
For example, the review-slips for the first quarter of this 
year contained the names of ten principal personages 
described in the lessons, as a basis of the examination. 
These names were given in another order than that in 
which they appeared in the lessons. The scholar was 
required to arrange these names in the order in which 
they were studied in the lessons, and to note at least one 
fact concerning every name in its order; and this with- 
out referring to the Bible or any lesson help during the 
examination. 

In this school, in order “to become a Badge Imperial 
Scholar, it requires attendance at school every Sunday, 
and at one of the church services every week (except 
when out of town or. sick), and passing the four quar 
terly reviews.” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


————_a———— 
GOD’S SELF-REVELATION* 


Professor Harris, of Yale University, has added a num- 
ber of valuable contributions to the literature of Christian 
theology and Christian apologetics. His latest work in 
this realm is The Self-Revelation of God. It is a work 
which pertains to “what we have been accustomed to 
call Natural Theology and the Evidences of Christianity” 
(p. 1). But its apologetic aim involves not only a wide 
treatment, but a treatment adapted to the present age. 
The author shows his large armory of defensive weapong 
when he asserts “the three factors in the knowledge of 
God are divine revelation, religious experience, and 
rational thought.” His object is to show the synthesis 
of the Christian revelation with the two latter factors. 
The philosophic method is used to show the propriety of 
the historical self-revelation of God. In a previous vol- 
ume, the author treated of “the philosophical basis of 
theism ;” here he gives the philosophical basis of Chris- 
tian theism. 

The volume is divided into these four parts: Part L— 
God revealed in experience or consciousness as the object 
of religious faith and service. Part II.—God revealed in 
the universe as the absolute being. Part IIIl.—God 
revealed in the universe as personal spirit through the 
constitution and course of nature, and the constitution 
and history of man. Part IV.—God revealed in Christ 
as the redeemer of man fromsin. The order will suggest 
at once the emphasis placed upon “ consciousness,” which 
Professor Harris uses in the wider German sense, and 
about which he speaks with great discrimination, all the 
more necessary since the term has become a “ device” in 
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present polemics. Chapter 7, which closes Part L., is espe- 
cially valuable as indicating the cause of many errors in 
the past, Its full title is: ‘Synthesis of the experiential, 
historical, and rational in the knowledge of God.” 

In Part IL., the argument is turned against non-theistic 
theories: positivism, agnosticism, pantheism, and material- 
ism. Reviewing modern philosophy, taking exception to 
thé positions represented by great names, Professor Har- 
ris concludes that “man cannot be content in the finite 
only,” It is “this loiging to commune with the eternal 
Spirit which reveals the grandeur of man’s being, and 
wliich has béen the spring of all that is noblest and 
greatest in the achievements of the individual and in 
the history of mankind” The revelation of God in na- 
ture and in man next*comes in review. Professor Har- 
tis, in his view of nature, follows the lines of thought 
presented by President McCosh, and hence may be 
régirded as a “ Christian evolutionist.” All these parts 
lead up to the discussion of the final and crowning reve- 
lation in Christ. We can only name the headings of the 
chapters in Part IV., as indicating the movement of 
thought: Essential characteristics of God’s revelation 
of himself in redemption through Christ; Miracles ; 
Unity and Continuity of the Revelation of God in Na- 
ture, Man, and Christ, 

It will be seen that few great philosophic questions are 
left uritotched in this voliime; that it necessarily dis- 
eussés the gerininal principles underlying Christian dog- 
imatics. Hence philosophers and theologians may take 
exception to some of the details. Yet all Christian theists 
will agree with its main positions. 

It is especially to be commended for its simple style, 
so admirably answering to the clear thought. Wealth 
of illustration there is, but for illustration, not for show. 
Candor, clearness, learning, spiritual earnestness, appear 
on évery page. Few works of so high a character are 80 
well adapted for the use of intelligent laymen. 





One of the many series now in course of publication 
is entitled Epochs of Church History, atid is under the 
editorship of the Rev. Mandell Creighton, Professor of 
Ecélesiastical History in Cambridge University, editor 
of The English Historical Review (started last year), and 
author of an important History of the Papacy during 
the Reformation, of which the third and fourth volumes 
‘have just appeared. Dr. Creighton is an able scholar; 
and, while his theological position is thoroughly Angli- 
can, he has the breadth and catholicity of mind and 
tetiipér necessary in an historian of the higher order. The 
publication of Epochs of Church History has only com- 
miéenced, but no less tlhian twenty-two volumes 4re already 
announced, by various writers, treating of themes which 
relate to many tities and matty ldnds,—guch as the 
Arians of the fourth century, Christianity and the Roman 
Empire, the introduction of Christianity into Germany, 
the English reformation in several phases and centuries, 
the countér-reformation, the relations between Etigland 
and the papacy, tnonasticism, Christianity and Islam, 
the revival in the Church of England in the eighteenth 
‘century, church and state in modern times, etc. The 
assignment of writers, as far as made, commands respect; 
though it is to be regretted that The Reformation in 
England was assigned to Canon G. G. Perry, a repre- 
sentative of the “ High-and-Dry ” party, and the author 
of a narrow atid not valuable history of the Church of 
England. The only volume which has thus far come to 
notice in America is A History of the University of Oxford, 
by Dr. G. C. Brodrick, Warden [president] of Merton 
College, This is an excellent book,—clear, concise, im- 
partial, arid thoroughly readable. Limited in plan, and 
‘of moderate size, it is really a more valuable work than 
Professor 8, 8. Laurie’s more ambitious new treatise on 
The Rise and Early Constitution of Universities, lately 
reviewed in these columns. If Professor Creighton is to 
give tis a series as good as this volume, or nearly as good, 
he will deserve the thanks of students of religious his- 
tory, inside and outside of his own Communion. The 
Church of England seenis to be stitred by a wholesome 
‘arid fearless literary movement at present, that will be only 
less benéficial than the three great revivals of religious 
thought which have marked its history during the past 
hundred years, (7} X 5 inches, cloth, pp. xv, 235. New 
York: Anson D, F. Randolph & Co. Price, 80 cents.) 


In exegesis, the present tendency is toward popular 
works designed to give the general public the last results 
in this department. The American Baptist Publication 
‘Modiety has jssued a volume of this character on Matthew, 
forming otie of a series under the competent editorship 
of Dr. Alvah Hovey, of Newton Theological Seminary. 
Readers of The Sunday School Times know well the value 
of the critical and homiletical work done by Dr. Broadus, 


, 





thé author of this particular volume; and this new work 
in the line of the Sunday-school lessons for the current 
year will be welcomed by very many. The Editor-in- 
chief furnishes a General Introduction to the New Tes- 
tament, which is sufficiently full and accurate for its 
purpose. The date of it (1881), however, precludes any 
reference to the “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” 
and to the important bearing of that document upon the 
eatioh. As in the other volumes, the Authorized and 
Revised Versions of Matthew's Gospel appear side by 
side. The comments are clear and judicious, while foot- 
notes are liberally added, mainly for the discussion of 
textual and grammatical points. Under the familiar 
Schaff-Lange heading, “ Homiletical and Practical,” Dr. 
Broadus gives notes, original and selected, which enforce 
the lessons of the successive sections. The author frankly 
and wisely says in his Preface: “This commentary does 
not profess to be undénominational. Matters upon which 
out religious bodies differ have been discussed with entire 
frankiiess, but also, it is hoped, with true Christian re- 
spect and regard. After all, there are but few passages 
of the Gospel in regard to which evangelical opinion is 
seriously at variance.’ The make-up of the volume 
recalls the ordinary commentaries on the Sunday-school 
lessons ; and Dr. Broadus has arranged some of his para- 
graphs to conform to the selections for the year from 
July 1, 1887, to July 1, 1888. The price of the voluine is 
very low, since the stereotype plates have been paid for 
out of “the legacy of the late Gardner Colby.” (9X 6 
inches, pp. lii, 610. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society. Price, $2.25.) 


Professor Warfield, who just now goes from Allegheny 
to Princeton, will not leave his department of New Tes- 
tament Exegesis for that of Systematic Theology without 
having made a valuable contribution to the literature of 
his earlier field. His volume on The Textual Criticism of 
the New Testament, which has receritly appeared, seems to 
be admirably adapted for its purpose: “to be a primer, 
and a ptimer to the art of textual criticism, rather than 
to the sciences” (Preface). The author inclines strongly 
to the views of Westcott and Hort, but does not slavishly 
follow them, He expresses the judgment of the best 
scholarship when he classes together the last edition of 
Tischendorf, that of Tregelles, with that of the two Eng- 
lish editors, as indicating “the high-water mark of 
modern criticism.” Noting their general agreement, he 
closes his volume with these words: “ Where they differ, 
we may decide now with one; now with the other, most 
frequently with the latest; and in these comparatively 
few passages future criticism may find her especial task.” 
The book is of very convenient size, the type is good, and 
the printing seems to have been kept free from serious 
errors. The diagrams illustrating the genealogical method 
are numerous, and will provehelpful. (7><44 inches, cloth, 
pp. v, 225. Toronto: 8. R. Briggs. Price, 90 cents.) 


One of the most readable of recent volumes of essays is 
an anonymous work bearing the quaint title: A Club of 
One; Passages from the Note-Book of a Man who might 
have been Sociable; with Marginal Summary by the 
Editor. Its two hundred and fifty pages are packed with 
wit and wisdom, old and new; the whole being-put 
together in a readable style that now suggests 4 nine- 
teenth-century Sterne, without the vulgarity, and now 
reminds one of Holmes. But the author’s method is his 
own, and is not closely paralleled by that of: any other 
American writer. An intentional and not unkindly vein 
of satire and harmless cynicism runs through the early 
part of the book, giving a sort of “ pleasant-sour ” effect 
which is not unwholesome, These discursive pages treat 
“of all things and a few other matters,” to paraphrase 
the familiar Latin proverb; they cannot be summarized 
or described with justice, in a small space; and they 
may be récomitiended to book-loyers and thought-lovers 
for the eiitertainment and instruction théy give. The 
book is printed and bound with exceptional beauty. 
(7X65 inches, cloth, pp. 249. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. Price, $1.25.) . 


No little interest was manifested, by readers of The 
Sunday School Times, in the series of critical notes on 
the opening lessons of the current year, from the pen of 
Professor 8. R. Drivet, of Oxford University, When 
that series was discontinued, regrets were expressed by 
both clergymen and layinen that this had been deemed 
necessary. Aud now thosé notes, with their introductory 
explanation, a8 originally published in these columns, 
with those notes, also, which were prepared for the re- 
maining lessons of the first six months of this year, are 
gathered into form by Professor Driver, and are published 
by Charles Secribner’s Sons. This publication of the 
notes will enable those who desire them to obtain them 











in season for use with the latter lessons of this quarter, 
(8 X 5} inchés, pp. 85. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, 75 cents, neti) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


At the recent annual meeting of the English Dialect 
Society, Professor Skeat strongly urged an immediate 
effort to raise a fund for the printing of an English Dia- 
lect Dictionary. He thought that five thousand pounds 
sterling would be required, and he proposed to lead 
the subscription list by a contribution of fifty pounds. 
When the means has been provided for compensating 4 
sufficient editorial force, the Cambridge University Press 
will undertake the issuing of the work in a worthy 
emulation of the Oxford, whichis publishing Dr. Murray’s 
New English Dictionary. 


If any one wishes to learn how absurd some psetido- 
criticism can be, and how worthless are the literary opin- 
ions of some writers by no means unknown, let him turn 
to certain pages in A Look Round Literature, by Robert 
Buchanan. This Buchanan began his literary career by 
writing pure and lovely idyls of Scotch life; since then 
he has produced poems, satires, plays, novels, etc., of 
several grades of merit or demerit. As a critic, he is best 
known by a furious onslaught on “the fleshly poets,” his 
rivals and contemporaries, of which he virtually denied 
the authorship in the very satne number of The Athe- 
num in which his publishers admitted that Buchanan 
had written the attack. Since then he has eaten his own 
words; and he says of them in his present book: “My 
own abuse was, and is, like all hasty contemporary abuse, 
nothing.” As though to atone for his former defense of 
decency, he has since been the most frantic of English 
eulogists of Walt Whitman; and from some of his com- 
ments on Whitman, in this new volume, we select a few 
sentences in illustration of the credulity and hero-wor- 
ship of one who claims to be a literary instructor. 
Whitman is “the wisest and noblest, the most truly 
great, of all modern literary men;” “the earth holds no 
such another nature;” he is “more than a mere maker of 
poems, ... a personality worthy to rank even above that — 
of Socrates;” a “colossus;” otir only “divine poet;” a 
“gentle master,” “great and good,” concerning whom it 
may be said that “some day it will be among Tennyson's | 
highest honors that he was once named kindly and} 
appreciatively by Whitman.” In justice to Mr. Buchanan, 
it should be said that his comparisons between Whitman 
and the Saviour of mankind are more guarded in tone, | 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—a i" 
SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


Every year increases the number of summer assemblies 
on the Chautauqua plan, while it indicates no lessening 
of attendance at, or of interest in, those earlier founded. 
Among those whose announcements are already made 
for the coming season are the Winnipiseogee Lake 
Assembly at Weirs, New Hampshire; the Lakeside En- 
campment, at Lakeside, Ohio; and the Colorado Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, at Glen Park, Colorado. 

The Winnipseogee Lake Assembly is a new one. It 
is to begin on Tuesday, July 12, and continue for ten 
days. “While all workers will be gladly welcomed, 
this Assembly is specially planned for the benetit of 
Chautauqua and Sunday-school workers in the states of 
New Hampshire and Vermont.” Its officers are: The 
Rev. J. M. Williams, of Manchester, president; C. E. 
Staniels, of Concord, secretary; John G. Lane, of Man- 
chester, treasurer. All needed information can be ob- 
tained of the secretary. 

The eleventh session of the Lakeside Encampment is 
to be held from July 19 to August 1, inclusive. Mr, E.C. 
Griswold, Elyria, Ohio, is presideut ; and 8. R. Gill, Lake- 
side, is secretary. “The Rev. B. T. Vincent, of Phila- 
delphia, is again the Superintendent of Instruction, and 
he is to be assisted in the work of the Encampment by 
able associates. The lecture course will be a rare one, 
as is indicated by thé preliminary announcements which 
have appeared. The Rev. Drs. Buckley, Henson, and 
Hartzell; Messrs. George W. Cable and Will Carleton ; 
Professors Cumnock, Bolton, French, and Nelson,—all 
are names that guarantee a rich programme. And 
Sam P. Jones is to lecture and preach also. Miss Von 
Finklestien is to be present with her rich wardrobe of 
costumes from the Orient, through which she illustrates, 
in charming lectures and delineations, the life of Bible 
lands and times. The Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle will have a large share of the interest of the 
Encampment through round tables, conferences, and a 
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“recognition day,” on which the members 
of the class of ’87 who are present will 
graduate, and receive diplomas. Normal- 
class work, both regular and advanced, will 
be provided; and the boys and girls will be 
well instructed in Bible history and teach- 
ing. Lakeside is a charming summer resort, 
and is now accessible by railroad; although 
those who desire it can have the famous old 
steamer ride from Sandusky to the grounds.” 

It is the first Colorado Chautauqua As- 
sembly which is to be held at Glen Park, 
July 4-14. The Rev. B. T. Vincent will 
have charge of the instruction of this As- 
sembly, as well as of that at Lakeside. 
Information concerning all points of in- 
terest can be obtained of Mr. H. B. Cham- 
berlin, secretary, 1664 Lawrence Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—At Tyler, Smith County, Texas, the 
Texas State Sunday-school Convention 
will meet on Tuesday evening, May 10, 
and continue until 4 P. M. of May 11. 

—The summer schools of the American 
Institute of Hebrew are to be held, this 
year, at four principal points, as follows: 
1. Philadelphia School, June 16 (2 P. M.) 
to July 15 (5 P. M.), Protestant Episcopal 
Divinity School, Philadelphia, Peunsylva- 
nia. 2. New England School, June 30 
(2 P. M.) to July 29 (56 P. M.), Newton 
Theological Institution, Newton Centre, 
Massachusetts. 3. Southern School, July 
28 (2 P. M.) to August 26 (5 P.M.), Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Virginia. 4. Chicago 
School, August 4 (2 P. M.) to September 2 
(5 P. M.), Garrett Biblical Institute, Evaus- 
ton, Illinois. A characteristic feature of 
this important work is that no tuition fee is 
to be charged to students. Professor Dr. 
William R. Harper, of Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut, is principal of 
these schools, and he will furnish infor- 
mation to those who desire it. 


PERSONAL. 





—For Chloe Lankton,., contributions 
havé been sent in, from two friends in Fair- 
port, New York, $5.00; and from the 
Second Congregational’ Sunday-school of 
Cohasset, Massachusetts, $6.50. 


—The Rey. Dr. A. F. Schauffler has be- 
come the vice-presidént and chief executive 
officer of the New. York City Mission, and 
will represent that organization before the 
churches and Sunday-schools of his field. 
He is also to supervise and direct the labors 
of some fifty or sixty students of Union 
Theological Seminary in their evangelistic 
work, and thus render an important service 
to them in their training for the pastorate, 
and to the city — in the wise use of 
their labors. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation ‘of The 
Sunday School J'imes is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
108,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the ‘subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate ts $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, | for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conjlict with 
earlier contracis with other ad vertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make- -up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the reqular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Beware of 
imitations. Imitations and counterfeits have 
again appeared. Be sure that the word 
“ Horsford’s” is on the wrapper. None are 
genuine without it. 

SPECIAL NOTICES. 
r. John Tanner, of London, says: “Iam fully 
conv vieoedl that there is no other preparation that con- 


tainssuch nutritive properties for the rapid production 
of healthy structure in the child as Mellin’s Food for 











Is it Another | 
Untle Tom’s Cabin? 


In 1833 the wife of Horace Mann 
spent the winter in Cuba, some time in 
Havana, but mainly in the’interior on 
coffee ‘and sugar plantations, in homes 
of gentle luxury, where she enjoyed the 
freedom of intimate friendships and bore 
the restraints of hospitality. 

Juanita, a romance of real life in Cuba 
fifty years ago, is the fruit of that tropical 
winter. It could not have been written 
without those friendships. It could not 
be published because of those restraints. 
It is full of the contrasts of slavery. 

Is it another Uncle Tom’s Cabin? Has 
it the power for laughter and tears? 

It was written fifty years ago. The 
times are changed. ‘The people are 
changed. Opinion is changed. We all 
agree now that slavery was a blunder 
as well as a cruel wrong: a curse to all 
it touched, and it touched us all. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin was read when 

we, nearly all, agreed to let slavery 
alone. We couldn’t let it alone. We 
had to read. ‘To read was to feel. To 
feel was to think. And to think was to 
act; or, if not to act, to be ready. And, 
when a people is ready, action somehow 
isn’t usually far ahead. 
Theslavery question is settled and done 
with here. Do we care to read about 
it in Cuba? It is almost settled there. 
Shall we read an old tale of fifty years 
ago of a horrible life to be lived almost 
no more? (Cuban slavery comes to an 
end in 1888 if the law is carried out.) 

What strange fascination is it that 
draws us to tragedy? It is our human 
sympathy. 

Juanita is not so much a novel as a 
fragment of history. The author found 
herself wakened out of what she calls 
“the northern feeling on the subject of 
slavery. At that time it might be said 
to be rather a negative feeling.” She 
wrote the experience that woke her, but 
veiled it as fiction ; and then, because it 
was true and involved her friends, she 
a the book to herself for fifty years. 

Lhe American people have taken 
these fifty years to pass through an ex- 
perience like Mary Mann’s of a winter. 
Millions move more slowly than one 
New England woman! 

» Juanita, then, is a prophetie voice from 
a forgotten time. But it is asa tale of ex- 
perience that it touches the sympathetic 
reader. Cuba is nothing. Coffee and 
sugar are not so much as thought of, 
though they have to be mentioned. The 
tropics put forth their gorgeous flower 

leaf; they are seen between times. 

What fills the whole horizon of thoug it 
and feeling is human life as it was in 
Cuba. The very distance from us in 
space and time is favorable. Juanita 
would have to be read, as Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin had to be read, if it pictured near 
and present-experience. But the haze of 
distance softens its hardness and recon- 
ciies us to taking it into our minds. 

‘Mrs. Mann did not hold herself to the 
law of poetic justice, by which she must 
have written less of actual fact and in- 
vented more. “ Let us keep our faith,” 
shé enjoins, “that God ‘esithes man by 
his failures as well as by success and 
happiness.” 

y uanita is not another Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. It is not‘'a blood-red flame in 
the sky to be worse than read, imagined. 
If you coldly compare, it is not. a bal- 
anced and polished writing. Asa novel 
Juanita is lacking in art, but that is the 
least to be said of it. It is not by any 
technical charm that it holds the reader. 

Passion is more than form. It is pas- 
sion that sweeps along the rapid pages 
and masters the reader with overwhelm- 
ing power. 


At the bookstores : 12mo, 486 pages ; $1.50. 








A. S.. Barnes & Co. 


are pioneer publishers of Hymn and Tune 
Books for Congregational singing! The 
first was Mr. Beecher’s famous “ Ply- 
mouth Collection,” of which a hundred 
thousand copies were sold. The last and 
best is President Hitchcock’s “Carmina 
Sanctorum,” which presents the result 
of thirty years’ experience in this line of 
publication. It contains but 746 hymns, 
set to the best music, with complete and 
scholarly indexes, and in bold, handsome 
type. Names of authors and composers, 
with dates, are given on every page with 
each hymn and tune,adding great interest 
and value to the service ofsong. The book 
is making rapid headway. Not less than 
twenty churches have taken it during the 
last few weeks. For returnable samples, 
specimen pages, and descriptive circulars, 
prices, etc., address the publishers, 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
111 & 113 William St., New York. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We want all the OLD BOOKS we can 
find. If you have a large library or 
small parcel of books you do not want, 
send us your address, and we will call 
and examine them. We are always 
prepared to buy and pay the cash at 
once, whether it amounts to five dollars 
or five thousand. 


Lean's Old Book Store 


No. 9 South Ninth St. 
(First store below Market St.), 
FPrhiladeciphia, Pa. 


“Especially timely, ” says the Northwestern 
Presbyterian, “is Dr. C. 8. Robinson’s new 
book, ‘The Pharaohs of the Bondage and the 
Exodus’” The results of recent research and 
discovery are here presented in such manner 
as to form a most useful contribution to the 
International Jesson helps, “A most inter- 
opine, and instructive book upon Ancient and 

odern. Egypt. ”— Boston Transcript. Price, 
50 cents in paper; $1.00 in cloth. THE 
Century Co., New York. 


OBJECT TEACHING IN THE S.S. 


HEAVY PRP MICRDITION: 
‘ 2m = Desi ns. a cts. 


Back austin on 
CARDB DARDS TION? 
8 months, 12 Designs, 234 cts. 
12 48 wo 














Rack numbers hy 60 c. per 100 
ay pe set of the Heavy Paper Edition sent, postpaid, 
for 10 cents; Cardboard Edition, 15 cents. 

WM. H. HART, Jr., Publisher, 


242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Frances E. Willard says: 


“THE WIT OF WOMEN,” 


By KATE SANBORN, is full of stored-up electricity, 
* * Women are the cutest, wittiest, and most 
deliciously socose creatures the world has ever yet de- 
veloped !—‘ = e book ? easing Meg up and 
picter o~ retty in eve e' lington 
Gree Pres x. pre book is rea cally panty in "— Demorest 
Monthine * ‘Beautifully bound. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS,18 and 20 A nana Pads, New York. 


SECRETS OF SUCCESS 


Or, HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE. 
By HILDRETH, 

Author of “ Don’t Searry,” ete. We all want to suc- 

ceed in life and to make money. This book will Fd 








hints and helps how to do 00 am) pages. 
cover, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. oebiate N iecknolloce, 
or mailed, on receipt of price, by 
ej... OGIL VIB & C & CO., Publishers, 
P.O. Box 2767. Street, New York, 


Ready this month. Order early. 


MISS HAVERGAL’S STORY | == 


In Miss Havergal’s own words, compiled from her 
journals, diaries, and other writin: y L. B. E., au- 
thor of “ Lessons of Trust,” “‘ How I Found Jesus,” etc., 
whose readers are numbered by the hundred thousand. 
The story traces the stream of Miss Harts Carte. 





MUSIC OF THE PROPER KIND 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 

is a great aid in successful service. tcholar 

will join in the singing. of bright, jrited, set appro- 
riate songs an Nag 3 of a worshipful nature, and 

fdictouniy selected. i ese will be found in the fol- 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
SONGS OF PROMISE, 254) ti" 


Price, 35 cents ; or $3.60 per dozen. A bron variety 
of choice songs contributed by many able writers. 
Music and words acest ew. A splendid book 
for the Sunday-s¢hool. pry it, 


SONG WORSHIP. si ¥. & dimmwne 
, 35 cents ; OF $3.68 
per dozen. ayo who desire excellent weil- 
arranged songs famthe Sunday-school will like this 
book. Itis the work of experienced composers. 


FRESH FLOWERS, ff SS‘: 
$2.40 per The title BS Nee ae 


the songs ane delightful +1 
—_ Pye nty arodectios which the little people an 


SINGING ON THE WAY. Sawant 


HoLBrRook. Price, 35 cents; or $3.60 per ; acm 
Good pieces for the children to learn ; many choice 
songs, hymns, *‘ occasional’’ pieces, ete. 


Specimen copies mailed, post free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


For Young People’s Meetings, 


COSPEL PRAISE BOOK 


Is epee as the best praise book ever published, 
and the cheapest. It has 320 es, 360 tunes in fall, 

and 364 hymns. Price, in boar 7" #0 per hundred, 

Specimen copy mailed on receipt of 50 

WORD EDITION, WITHOUT MUSIC. 


Of thisbook we have aword edition. Pricein boards, 
15 cents each ; $1.50 per-dozen ; $12.50 per 100. 


Cost of @ne Hundred Books. ~~ 


Twenty-five music edition, $10; seventy-five of.the 
word ed tion, $9.38, all in strong board 
a total of $19.38 for 100 of this large boo: 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St.; New York. 


THE GLAD REFRAIN. 


By LOWEY & DOANE. 























The cheapest as well as the strongest and most use 
ful Sunday-school song book ever issued. Try it. 


Price, $625 per 100 copies in board covers. 
Specimen pages free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago. 
THE CHILDREN’S HALLELUJAH, 


By J. H. ROSECRANS and J. H. FILLMORE, 
Is a.new Sundaysschool sic boek that pee _ 
marceey of on who Hm aed it. Look at it before 
selecting for your school. Sample copy for examina- 
tion mailed, to be returned if not adopted. Address, 
FILLMORE BROTHERS, 
185 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


YMNS: TUNES 
= : CHILDREN CHURCH 
nal, Endorsed by all who have seen it, Send 

copy. Music and Words, Words on me 


inate. Cy > ORY. postpaid . le 9 copy 
‘er 

5No: E BUR, or, Be | Feboaainat 420.08 
FIRST EDITION, 80,000. 


ANNIVERSARY Music. 


Six new and pegntfa} pieces, adopted by the Brook- 
We Sunday School U 
$2.25 per q00 nie s, maail, p tpaid, Sam- 
ples, 5 cents eac 
WARD & DRUMMON 
116 Nassau Street, ew York. 


EW CHURCH MUSIC.—Bonum Estin F,10c, 
Cantate Domino in F, 25c. Deus Misereatur, E 
flat, 12c. Benedic Anima Mea, C, 15e. All com 
by Fred Maxson. Evening Prayer, H. Leslie oe, 
20c. mA of above mailed, post) aid, upon gh 
iven price. Stamps received. dress 
§ Co. — Publishers, 1102 Chestnut St., Phils 4 


HOOD’S AKNIVERSARY MUSIC 


Four numbers ready. ce, $3.00 = 
mailed, 5c. JOHN J. YiooD 1018 ‘Arsh Bee Philen 


Pa s for ¥* Sunday-school. 

ohn W. Tufts. Boards, 
Se: cloth, 45c. The ideal 8. s. 
musicbook. naw yee 


Congregational S. S. & Pub. Soc’y, Boston icago. 


GATHERED JEWELS, 2: Cur ew 
great success. than ‘ iy 

ver Song,” of which pens oy million have been so) 
Sample copy, 25c. WHITNEY, Pub., Toledo, 6: 


COME SONGS for Sandar-csheel. 
ords and music, costs but $5. = 100 copies. 
Large enough collection for any pahicey 








A new 























‘our separate 
numbers issu Send for sample co copies. 5 cents for 
each number. F. H. REVEL blisher, Chicago. 





“GATES AJAR” Sosz*Cclintta peatsotene 
the —— — fgg oo + bad oth 5S. sup’ts, bg ace me 
“F WEORE RE NEN AB ING Bons Harrisburg, Pa. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 onde for o' sample copy of the Musical Vis 
ie — ng anthems. 
" HN CHURCH co., Cincinnati, O. 


The Church and 8. 8S. Music Pab. Co.’s 


Easter Greeting—The Resurrection. 


An exceptionally fine service for Easter. Sampl¢ 
copy, 5 cents, $4 per hun, 710 Sansom 8t., rete’ ‘ool Pa. 














tian life, and-will ore ere and helpful to 
scholars. and all devout hearts. 
Handsome 16mo, cloth. 6 cents, mailed liek‘ 


JAMES H. EARLE, Boston. 
Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 


Isa Copying Book and Press combined. It makes per- 
fect copies with ordinary ink. Ry my Bend oy ye mail, post- 


its wanted in ev: he deacrip- 











nfants and invalids, I therefore always recommend 
in mee 0 any ne See at oe it.” 


D Lorsrop Company Publishers 
Boston 


SCHOLARS QUARTERLY. 


20 Cents a Year. Send for sample.copy. 
Howard Gannett Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 
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fal ends, "The latest conten 


a eparies ¢ fall 
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ive circular. A. B 
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INTERNATIONAL 8S. S. WALL MAP F. 


Bible Lands of the Old Testament 


72% juches. howing Egypt, Palestine, part of 
Asia » Armenia, Ararat, Assyria. scat, 
ram, ded, Elain, Persia, Land of 

Bup pie of the Garden ot Even; hi 
gD rd tes srael, etc. Doubtful locations, so 
ves Bible, Antietit and Modern 

plain letteré, raged the naines of 
ones mounted 
Fine Muslin, 


Names. Large 
place: distinctly. Hendso 

on rollers and varnished, SiLo0. © 

ae orice. 


amets: pad on rec 
& ©o., P Publis ers of Sun- 
on semeos Supplies, St. Louis, Mo. 











= ale nt, illustrated monthly, devoted to the inter- 


piéasures of the youth of every family circle. 
Now in its Fourth Volume. 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 
A handsomely bound “ Pocker Arias” of THE 
WOBLD, 290 pages, in biue and gold, gilt edged, will be 
sent FREE to every new pubseriber t this month. 


YOUTH , PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


hicago and New York. 
ARLES MacNay, Eastern 
tanger sarpple COPY HO New Yorn 


HOW TO 


BULDAROUSE | 


A new containing plans 























MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCANS. 


Highest Horiors at all Great World’s Bihibitions 
dince 1867. 100 styles, $22 to $900. For Cash, Easy 
Payments, or Rented. Nos. Pp-, ato, free. 

PIANOS. 

The new mode of piano construction invented by 
Mason & Hamlin iti 1882 has been fully proved, many 
excellent experts protiounting it the “ greatest im- 
provement made {i piarios of the century.” 

For full information, send for Catalogue. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 















aretha thecountty. Weinvite attention t 9 ou 
ew Biyiesor Ps he county. Ans, atfrom 000m 


GANIS ‘ond o hers are inv 


BSUS gE Sua epecitctions Fo 


ons 











BEETHOWEN ANS. OROAR Co. 


ORG Aw Mt ILLUSTRATED catatoeue vE FREE j 


ea and pl Ble manetacteers and sive the agents 
tab lis manufac we and save the 
pf. on OUR R PRICES WILL AST ONT OU. 








and specifications for 25 
Sid all sions, from 2 rooms Up. Sent 
= read, on a hevniot ot centa, 


Street, New York,” 


LANCUACES. 

The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros- 
ENTHUAL, is the ofily successful method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 
French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
ki, Fncorseg sty fending =o Te 55.00 for 

odks of either lahguage «» 2 
cents. Liberal tertiia to Teachers. ve : 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 









W JER 
ist iy 0., WASRINg7ee, NEW JERSEY. 











CHURCH 1G, PARLOR FURNITURE 


BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 8. 2d St., Philadelphia 





Four New Novels for 15 Cents. 


4 NEW NOVELS. 


‘All complete in the MAY NUMBER of the 
FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 


ay oe cents. Of all Rowsieslers, or 
THE TNT RNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


r ca seo "the aaa Monthiy, 
Ana over ow. ttier. 
Sm. Gand for catalogue.” i 


... “OXFORD” | 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleeckér St., N.Y. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


wus largest circulation of any 
Ritts price in the world. “The 
adies’ Home Jour. 
nai ana Practica Moacen wegen.” hg 
hiladelphia, Pa. 














ple copies /ree. CURTIS PUB. CO., 


SYMBOL CIFTS. 


Send SIX CENTS for SAMPLE SET and price list. 
H. H, B. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 


TRY RAY'S LIBRARY REGISTER. — 








Bave timé, labo by. usi net 
talogue. GARRIGU GuES BS BROT HERS. ous 
Gren 's Street, Phi Nuchphiia. _ a 





Bunday-soboo! librarians should sont for the cata- 
logue of P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassa » New York. 
He has serial numbers. gummed a aad, borforated. ia 
qu fines also paper book covers that can be adjusted 

ft books of any size. 


HO TO COLLECT money f,s0eciat 


ects in Prete 
schools. TWO, ore wy mato.” Be nd ate 
& WOGLOM, 122 Nassau Street, . = York. 


cetits for sa 
PAPER FLOWERS. Sen: i Kivi tuptguetiox a 
g Paper Flowers. . Posty if fluscrav thee, sary i 
etiimperead CO. Spring eld, Mass. 
Rocky :) 
40 id zat smo y labeled ahd ae 
85 cen J 4 w i bond Ae prees 5 poid, am “upoa recelptot only 
‘AMMEN, Minera’ i gist, 314 W. 16th EE ee ea Col 
et Lessons for Sunday-schools. Fulltextofyear’s 


Pocket 
lessons. 68 2% x434. Fits vest et. mme 
by Lending Gevbere. , 10, 15c. S&S. 8. dealers have them. 


JOSEPH GILL 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Throucrour He WORLD 








wareae 




























GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-I878. 


E NCERIAN Hh 


— 





TEEL PENS 


Are The Best 








SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of I PULPIT ‘suits, 


27 SU 
ona Yor F catalogue. 


CHURCH Furniture. Send for circulars. 








EMBACIDE eT 
4Q¢. PpEAOZ. 


‘SEWING SStLe | 





BOcrEROZ:: 


BRAINDRD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SE 
co., 621 Market Si., Philadelphia, ra. 


\SHIRTSIY MATL 


Perfect Pittin hite Dress Shirt for 
Ste. ' anlanaried, or 75 cits. taubaried, 
aeekpas Send size of collar es 18 to 
mehes. ) Catalogue free SHIRT 
FACTORY, 147-+-149 N. sth Bt. sPhilna’ a, Pa 


ARE YOU 
OUT OF 
PAP ERE ee a netean 


Papers which we sell hy Fie FORD. fom 
15 ee upward 
MUEL WARD COMPANY, 


itationers, Kngravers, and Printers, 
(| ta ind Devonshire street. Boston, Mass. 


who preter a n quality of STA- 

S shoud bie! gh of trespondence 

ire for AN LA- 

LADIES Par en id ENV OP Res to 
mateh (the. ete end ol 


d fume é 
are presen neand Extra Su 


Pp 
brands, the latter beih eT ee in Srity, 
Tone, and Beauti itt Soft ish by even t 16 
finest forei n production. Et of all stationers, in 
A VARIETY OF TIN D SURFACES. 
OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 
und.—Sell 


pou from mills to the consume: 
Sample sheets of paper an: a phyelppes. with prices an 
number of sheets to a pound, sent on foveal tof 15 eta, 
H. H. Carter & Karrick, $ Beacon t; Boston. 


SERMON PAPER. 


AMPILES arid ices mailed on Prime 








PAPER BY MAIL. 


If 80, send us 6 cents (to pay 
postage, etc.) for our com- 

lete set of Samples, represent- 
ng, in the various styles and 
sizes, more than 























Stained Glass. R. GEISSLER. 
Banners. 127 W. 8thSt.,New York 
Sunday-schoo!l Banners, $1.50 to $10, 
Silk of mérino, Send for illustrated price-list. C. A, 
HART & OO. 183 N 3d Street, Philadelphia, 


a&k your Sinday-sch 1 supply lic house for 


BIBLE LESSON PICTURE. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for oie FULLY 
chools, Fire Aletme, Farms 
WARRANTED, 















ogue bent Free 


_VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinolnnati, oO. 





roan japer. Bali nae 


“INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


Wep sedges yon asin | 

eed that will double your light, never 

break chimney, extinguish like gas with 

safety, fit the lamps you have without 
Coed 4 me Dollar each. A, J. 
8. 2d St., Philadelphia. 


CHURCH LICHTS. 


Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit Standards, 
H. & N. RossEvi & Day, 42 Barclay St., New York. 
Glassware, Lamps; and Fixtures. Send for catalogue. 


BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR CHURCHES 


Spread the light into 
al pata of of pom alt oe ae: ve; 


SN Pa. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


Wheder Reflector Co., Boston. 


SG |LiGHT| Agenéy, 9 North 18th Street. 
_———, 

ea tained 
SUBSTITUTE 


sai hae ne mall, 25 cents. 
YOUNG Gauiieaiery 
























a an ‘2 "a 
VALNANZXP - 4 


ow © 


a 





JON HESS, Stationer a Printer, 
420 brary Birect, Philade iphia, ’ 
and Oandy Reese for Sun Sch 
Society Festiva): The i chee 00g 
bar, holiday Seana recoils a m: the 
annual vals, Our pnt of Pure f Oendne 
hag no equal in n them mar cuplete line 
of Boxes and new novelties to hold same; 
&1 popad, fer nnot be éxcelléd. Goods f. croeeien 
oy part of U. 5. and examine boyd for pda Frey ist 
postage. CORT & A LLIN, 128 Macnee Be ole 





THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 


Tested at 1620 pounds to pa;inch at waw Seis ur Expo- 
sition, isthe genuine LEB PAGES LI UE, 

made’ ohly by Russia Cement Co., Ginuceset, Mase 
Samples mailed for 3c. ( tines Beware of imitations. 


Circylar size, $8. 8. 

Rowape Ch iraset size, Type set- 
wens, easy y,, printed ‘directions, 

OUF UWI: tamps for ca — 


CARDBUS pear Meriden, Ct Ct 


ES SIGH, of fitting persona 
cann tician 
is Tecomme: b coulis and Di clang, a Send 








EDUCATIONAL. 


NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor 
Place, New York City. W.D. K urn, Secretary, 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 2.2%: 
Youny Ladies and Little Girls, Fourteenth Ionia or 
Sept. 22, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Phiindelph 

circulars address the Prin... Mrs. J 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Llu» 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 
CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand, Fla, The 
purr pose of thisInstitution isto give in the delight 
ul climate of Morida as thorough and liberal an educa- 
tion as can be secured in the best New England schools. 
Send fr catalogue wd. F. FORBES, Pres., DeLand, Fla, 























a( RIENTAL Entertatoments, 


Sauahbrah just trom India, New out- 
m@ fit! Im 





rsonates now ali classes of na- 
t Iriental Lecture Bureau 
“a0 (200 other lectures), 58 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 


John C. Green Fonndation. 


It is desirable that applications should be made 
from three to six months in advance of date of en- 
trance. For catalogue, containing courses of study 
and calendar, address 

Rav. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D., 
LAWRENCEV ILLE, N. iJ. 


ARDEDEN’S SCHOOL RULLETIN 
AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable t teac hers. and to infor m no others, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus 
trated Calendar. Address k, TOURJEER, Boston. 


BRYN MAWR Sra 


COLLEGE FOR wom 

Bryn Maier, Pa,, ten rulles from Piiudelpn 
eat ge and undergraduate courses 

k, Latin, Mathematics, English, French, 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothie 
and Old High German, History, "Political ience. 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, including Botany, sod 
lectures on Philosophy. Gyronasium with Dr. 
gent’s apedeatse complete. ‘Fellow: ships (valne, oe 
in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
ogy. For programme, address as above. 


‘“«STAMMERING”’ 


Ant STUTTERING Cured. Results permanent. 
. Spring, of tie iirm of Dean and Spring, lumber 
ino jants, Franklinville, New York, writes; ‘* You 
cannot know what a pleasure itis to be able to smered 
myself with ease and fluency, after Ly kA spent 
for years. When I arrived home I w 
to talk continuohsly, and did not hive the 5 alightest 
ditenity, I can most heartily recommend your sys 
ape and will be hap aPPY to do anything in my power 
io ea in your, B work of restoring stammerers 
uent speech 




















Write for sh ces from former pupils, some 
Ebwre pons to the best circles of society. 
NSTON, Instra con, 5. 
Cor. Taek -s Spring Garden Sts., a. 


STAMMERING, 


And all Nervous Affections of 8 
Thoroughiy Corrected. 
“Thaveno hesitation tt in  Fecommendinig Mr: Alfrich 
to speech sufferers,”— . A. Hammonpb, M.D. & 
Surgeon General, U.S Ne For full particulars, 
rominent meh, send 





monials from foriner 5A and 
for circular. I, R. ALDRICH, 9 


- 14th 8t., N. Y, City. 


MEMORY 





OVERY. 


Wholly DIS co Systems—Cure 
Wandering. ~ y book learne in one 


Classes, OB, 
with opinions a ih ‘full of bai Riowakp A. Proctor, 
Hons. W. W. sonod, © dupa P. Benzamrn, Dra 
Mtno Woop, Rev 








Francis 5. Dsn10, 
Marx Twain aad pthere, sent past feb y 
237 Fitth Av Avonue, ew York. 








alemetaneeaaees 2st tpt = 
HORN? 
'S. H voller 50 BEST 


Scroll — Tool Chests, 


me mine ond sand Uarbenter’ 8 Tools. 


TOOLS: srr eat aan Be 


(Limited), 607 Merker St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











- WILBOR’S COMPOUND OFr 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND | ee 





Relieyes Co Colds, Asth repro 
ais oa she cet fulous Humors. 
he of this compound over the 
plain oft on is, that e ea the ait taste of the oil is 4 
rendered palata 
The y pomovee taste ng the Oil has long acted as a raat 
objection to its nee but in this form the trouble is ob- 
viated, A host of certificates might be a given here to 
testify to to wie s excellence and success of 
ol 5g ut the fact that it is re; rilatiy 
a oy by he eaaboat faculty is sufficien: Sold 
by A. B, WILBOR, Chemist, n, and all druggists. 





WHY, SUFFER 


From weakness, lassitude, brain-fatigue, 
sleeplessness, or nervous trouble of any de- 
scription, when CROSBY'S VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITES will keep you tn perfect bod- 
ily and mental strength? It is used by all 
physicians who treat nervous or mental dis- 
orders. 56 West 25th Street, New York, 
Drugyists, or matl, $1.00, 








STEREROOK 
STEEL PENS 





BIRD MANNA SylL BXSTORE the SONG 


@ birds. Sold by druggists, 


FREE Bessissice of Fron fleas Panitey Catéle “i ighemrme 











BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


For i partion! ars, address 
HK & RDEN, 
1334 Thestant Sireet, Philadelphia. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or @ 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
1031 Walnut iano Philadelphia, Pa, 
























astef/repairing e Floats for 
gf Debility,and Children’s 

ainly free from Starch. 
Dysicians and clergymen 





> <mple free. Send for circulars 
Wet & Ruiwes, Watertown, N. Y¥. 


for the little 
EALTH AND HAPPINESS ores ‘cre as- 
the use of Ridge’s Food, as it gives 
ngth, and cannot cause ree or Male se 

Sold every thar. WOOLRICH & CO. on 


RUPTURED PERSO ONS ‘ 

Can feel assured of safety and comfort at ‘“‘Secley’s’ 

Fstablishment, 1347 Chestnut St., ts possible. A with 

permanent relict where such is possibl 6. Apart 
ments fo! for ladies sand children. Catalogue, 2 ps] cents, 

DROFESSOR HEINE'S PINE VAPOR BATHS, 
for all Rheumatic, Paiufal, Nervous, a 
Chronie diseases. ectricity employed in. suitab 

Patients accommodated at og a 

600 Vine Sirect, Philadelphia, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for any number of copies less than tive. To a new sub 
scriber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theo! 
me To new subscribers, 
pen 


CLUB RATES. 


‘When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 

FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new, The 
owe number of both old and new together to be not 

than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 

old subscribers, and eel (63 cents) for new, The 

tal —_ of both old and new together to be not 
than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year. $1.00each for 
Id subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new, The 
otal number of both old and new together to be not 

Tess than twenty. 

Ifa school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ut @ 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so. 

FUR SMALL SCHOOLS. liy an equitable plan, the 
amaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 

001 is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
all be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
<50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
popes be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
rof copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school, This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
| ons the number of copies ordered must not be 
than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or. 
der to secure the ulred number. Any number of 
coptles in excess of the required number, = be sub- 
scribed for at the same rate, ‘Zeachers belonging to the 
same household may be counted as ONK in a such 
| ecm yg of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not bc for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? /3y anewsub- 
ecriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two ay 

e shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
— of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the ha’ f rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten co formed on the 
“Small School” plan (given above).. When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional vore free, for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
aclub will be sent either to the individual resses of 
the members, or in a package to ohe address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. ‘The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
tame school get theirs From another, the papers will 
be sent accor ngly. 

Different schools are not to unife In the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and thename of the school should ‘be mentioned in 


er. 
Additions may be made at pas time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


paper. 
. tlibecribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
«hanged should be careful to name not only te post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
bath county and state. 
f a club subscription is renewed by some other _ 
Son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed ery I sev incasentblgn Skinadiep ehanadibnd inesteaie 

THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because of 
the belief that no more’ judicious advertising outl 
could be made than that for securing a sais trial of te 
paper. A new subscribeg Is.eutitled to the half rate 

r one year only, 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by. s request, The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early, 

Enough copies of any one issue of tue paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs, Hodder and Stonghton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday School ‘Times (the paper to 

sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphise to the sub- 
bers) at the following rates :— 
b rom 1 to 4 copies, Ws. each, 
* 6to9 83.6a, “ 


cal Stu- 
price (50 


10copies and upwards, 726d. * 
When a number of copies are thus taken, the papers 
bs be etary af singiz to the oe Na addresses, 
ba package to one ress, W. ever may be pre- 
erred by the subscribers, 
JOHN LD, WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


Staten Island |BARRET?, NEPHEWS, & C0, 


, “ one os, me ae eenen 
RESS Git S d c 
Fancy Dyeing) PS Siious Sewtnge 


Send fer circular and price list. 
Establishment, 


5 and 7 John St., New York. 








47 North Sth St., Philadelphia. 
10 North Charles St., Baltimore. 


DYEIN Cc PRICE-LIST FREE. 
LEWANDO’S. 
2 W. Lith Street, New York; 
is 17 ‘Temple Place, Boston, — 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of dGusekeepers. Your 











Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER. Prop., 238 N, 2d St., Phila., Pa, 
Choicest of 211 Toilet Soaps. 

bemerEatoh Free —_ sample mailed to 
any address for 6 cents 

SOAP postage. A. HI, CORB, 

le ' manufacte. er, Boston, Mass, 

is the 

THE KEYSTONE WASHER “= 


made, 
Every one is warranted for five years. Circulars free. 


F. F. ADAMS & ©O., Erie, Pa. 


Strange indeed that.a plain ae like 


ould make everything 80 bright. But 
A needle clothes others and is itself naked.” 








SCOTT’S 


FLOWERS 


28 tears’ Exp-sienee.s ROSES. Preaurisuing | PLANTS: Tunes 
‘BiteideomeMemmign kenese ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Philadelphia Pa, 





SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 






DSEASSA LIL EE) RGy” BERND ey Ze) 
Cs ke Os > Oe, -e- 
Satateeteee |8 Ol <s~ 


The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate, Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Ho Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier, Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS.. RICHMOND, IND. 
EDWARD SUTILON, Kusiern Agent, 
300 Market Sireet, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


BURPEE’S SEEDS 


Are warranted first class. Send for illus. catalogue. 
W. Atiee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE_DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 








For 18 Years our Grent cialty has been 
Wing and distributing ROBES: We lave all rhe 
uantest Novelties and finest standard sorts in differ- 
ent sizes and prices tosvitall. Wesend STRONG, VIGOR- 
OUS PLANTS safely by mail to all points, 


or express 
3 0 12 PLANTS BI $8 fo $25 
NewG 88 pp.. near nes! 
Yarietien of f cabs. the best Ti ay Shee r 
pimping in ay and New os mare FE 
bh | © 0 
Address “THE DINGER CONARD Con 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


Bulbs and Piants. Ournew 
Giant Pansies are the largest and 
‘ finest in the world. Twenty-five 


cents per paper. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILD, Geocne, New York. 


BURPEE’S SEEDS 


Are warranted first class. Send for illus. catalogue. 
W. Atlee Burpee «& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cf Seeds, 10c, 
SEEDS fPIC Setas toe dS BELL, Windsor, Nev 
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~ RESTORED 
‘fF ZS by thes 
UTICURA 
—OOAP - 


| ne CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
infants of birth humor, for allaying itching, 
irritation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
ge of inherited skin —— the (CURA 

EDICATED TOILET SoaP is absolutely priceless: 

It keeps the pores open, the oil glands and _ tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained, 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason of 
its antiseptic properties it neutralizes unwholesome 
influences of impure air and water. 

For vt witches | freshening, and beautifying the 
skin, for imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 
perry pow | to the complexion and hands, no prod- 
uct of recent science can possibly equal the CoTI- 
CURA MEDICATED TOILET SOAP. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PoTrER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

4a> Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


Y’ S Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 
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FLECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO. 





BEST LAUNDRY STARCH IN THE WORLD. 


Used with or without boiling, and will not stick to 
the iron. Collars, Cuffs, Lawn Dresses, Pillow Shams, 
and Curtains can be beautitully “done up” with Elec- 
tric Lustre Starch. Easily used. A great help to 
housekeepers. Grocers all over the United States sell 
it. Try it once, and you will never use any other brand. 

ELECTRIC LUSTRE hug ed co, 
64 Central Wharf, Boston, U. aw a. 









0, MILLION 
worn during 
the past 


1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 


2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
a combined with 
their low 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
ofcord. None are genuine unless 


**OR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York City, 


Thal Nt 


For 
, BOYS «=> GIRLS 


Ages 8 to 12 yrs. 
SUPPORTS 
Stockings and un- 
derclothes from 
the SHOULD. 
ERS. No Stiff 
cords, No useless 
harness to bother. 
Fits beautifully, 
and with perfect 
ease and free- 
dom. Best and 
Cheapest. Try 
one. For gale ev- 
erywhere. Sample 

\ by mail '75 cts. 

§ FOY,HARMON 

& CHADWICK, 
New Haven, Ct. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 

For style, comfort, health, and durability bas no equal. 

Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regains its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
what position the wearer 
may sit or recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. See 



















Improved “ Lotta.” Send 
Sor price-list. COLUMBIA 
RUBBER CO,,SoleM’fr’s, 
‘Boston, Mass. 


LADY WASHINGTON 
USTLE 


ii Torsion 
Speine 











= 
t strength and elasticity. Plated. 
“pe arranged by the wearer so that the 
ng in narrow or wide folds, or high in the 


n stores. 
0 1017 Chestnut Street, 
2 Philade!phia, Penna. ' 





ts., Sent by mail if Be do not find it i 


back, 75 cts. 
WESTON & WELLS MF s Penna! 


“@OOD SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 


@ Daps 


OVER 100 VARIETIES‘ 
AM 











VIELDS A CREAMY LATHER SOFTEMING 
AND BEAUTIFYING THE SHIN. ° 


| COLGATE &® CD: 


WORTH DOINC. 


Write the Hartman Steel Co., Limited, Beaver Fall: 
Pa.,for illustrated circulars of theHartman Patentsteel 
‘Wire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket 

















WORTH REPEATING. 





THE SERVICE OF GRIEF. 
[By Christina G. Rosetti.) 


Christ’s heart was wrung for me, if mine is sore ; 
And if my feet are weary, his have bled ; 
He had no place wherein to lay his head ; 

If I am burdened, he was burdened more. 

The cup I drink, he drank of long before ; 

He felt the unuttered anguish which I dread; 
He hungered, who the hungry thousands fed, 

And thirsted, who the world’s refreshment bore. 

If grief be such a looking-glass as shows 
Seay? face and man’s in some sort made 

alike, 
Then grief is pleasure with a subtle taste; 
Wherefore should any fret, or faint, or 
haste ? 

Grief is not grievous to a soul that knows 
Christ comes,—and listens for that hour to 

strike, 





WANTED—A SKY LINE. 


[Editorial, in The Independent.] 


The most pressing need in the Church 
just now is a distinct line of demarkation 
between the children of God and the chil- 
dren of this world. We remember once 
to have heard old Dr. Colver say, with a 
great sigh of relief, after returning from a 
three months’ visit to England, during a 
particularly foggy season: “Thank God 
for an atmosphere where one can tell which 
is cloud and which is sky. For three 
months I have been in England, and in 
all that time I could not be sure in a single 
instance where the clouds left off and the 
sky began.” That is too much the case 
with the Church and the world, as at 
ag seen. The Church, as a spiritual 

ody of men and women, is not clearly 
marked off from the world. The lines of 
each interpenetrate far into the region of 
the other. The world is in the Church, 
and the Church is in the world. There 
are, of course, many individual Christians 
whose lives and characters are so dis- 
tinctly Christian that no one questions on 
which side of the moral conflict now going 
on among men they are; but this is not 
true of the Church as a whole. Yet this 
is just what is most needed, and what our 
Lord expected the Church to show forth. 

We néed as distinct a sky line around 
the spiritual organization as there is about 
the building in which the Church worships. 
Passing through any city or village the 
traveler has no difficulty in picking out the 
churches from other buildings: Church 
architecture has a distinct character. Of 
old it was intended to symbolize the faith, 
thoughts, and aspirations of the wor- 
shipers. Its eruciform plan told of the 
cross as the foundation of the Christian 
hope, and every stone'was built upon that’ 
cross, until the whole“ builtling was one’ 
grand expression of it. Its spire told of 
the heavenly aspiration of the Church 
worshiping within. Strength and beauty, 
purity and hope, were wrought into its col- 
umns, buttresses, tracery, and ornamenta- 
tion. 

Is not this what is expected of Christians?’ 
Are not they a peculiar people; a spiritual 
temple built up unto the Lord? Is it not 
said of them that though they are in the 
world and yet not of it? are they not desig- 
nated by the Master himself “ the light of 
the world,” and bidden to “shine” in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse nation, 
“holding forth the word of life”? Can this 
be done unless there is a clear and marked 
difference between the Church and the 
world, not in any mere way of creed assent 
or formal church organization, but in the 
sharp and distinct lines of life. Every 
Christian life ought to be an illustrated 
sermon; every Christian man and woman 
ought to be “a city set on a hill,” and.so 
shining that all men may see, not them, but 
their good works, and so be compelled to 
glorify God. If we go back to the time 
when our Lord came into the world, we. 
must see how sharply he stood out against 
the murky world-life, and not less so 
against ‘the formal. religious life of the 
Jews. A clean-cut line divided him and 
his disciples from the rest of the world. 
He was a Light so intense that worldliness 
and wickedness could not come near him 
without being exposed. Hisdisciples were 
“ordained” to the same mission in the 
world. 

Itisnotsonow. Asarule, it is difficult 
to distinguish between the respectable un- 
believers who “patronize” the Church with 
their presence, and the Church itself. And, 
again, it is difficult to discriminate between 
the church-going unbeliever and the up- 
right men of the world, who are content 
that their wives and children should be: 
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Christi while they themselves hold 
aloof; and this more positive form of un- 
belief is shaded off into pronounced infi- 
sp and that again into ribald opposition 
to all that is good and seemly. Once, the 
Church and the world walked far apart; 
but now, as a rule, they are hand and 
glove in social and business life, and mixed 
up in all the ordinary amusements which 
are 80 essential to the world that knows 
not God. Christian men are as eager and 
greedy in getting the goods of this world, 
are a8 busy in laying up. treasure on the 
earth, and as ambitious and determined to 
be “rich,” as their en of neighbors. 
The prodigal expenditures of the “rich 
men” of the Church on things which make 
for tlie pride of this lifeare not more than 
matched by the same kind of expenditures 
by worldly men. Thousands are squan- 
Hered on “the lusts of the flesh and the 
lusts of the eye” by Christian men and 
women, while hundreds at best are given 
with grudging hand tothecause of the Lord. 

All these things are observed by the un- 
believing world, and when the pastor or 
some evangelist urges Christ upon the un- 
saved men and women whom they meet, 
either in or out of the church, they are 
thrown back in theirteeth. “There is no 
difference,”said a worldly man to usnotlong 
since, “ between us and church-members, 
save that they profess to believe something 
and we do not.” Weare afraid this is too 
nearly the case in many instances. 

What is needed is such a difference in 
the temper, bearing, conduct, and aim of 
life, pf in the work and walk of the 
Church, that all men may know that the 
Lord doth put a difference between the 
Egyptians and Israel.” The Christian 
speech ought always to “bewray” him, 
and his life demonstrate that he has been 
with “Jesus and learned of him.” The 
ggg Gospel is shorn of half its power 

r the lack of a testified gospel. This 
does not mean pharisaical separation, but 
Christian separation. Christ was moresepa- 
rate from sinners than the Pharisees were, 
and yet he did not hesitate to touch them, 
and eat with them, and be their friend. 
So ought Christians to be separate from 
the world, while we are in constant touch 
with it. Let us have the sky line. 





» PHYSICAL SELF-CONTROL. 


(Editorial, in The Christian Union.] 


It is not possible to sit in an assemblage 
of pee le, and not be impressed with the 
lac of physical self-control manifested. 
No matter how eloquent the speaker, how 
entrancing the music, for but few minutes 
at a time are they able to control perfect 
silence on the part of the audience; con- 
stantly are there useless and unnecessary 
movements, revealing the aimless, un- 
trained mind. For were the mind held 
the body would be unrecognized and held 
by the grip of its power. It is the dual 
life that causes the constant movement, 
change of position, arrangement of cloth- 
ing, movement of hands and feet,—all 
showing that the mind has not sovereignty 
of the body because it has not been trained 
to that sovereignty, or the body to yield- 
ing, to the higher power. 

erhaps one—if not the one—annoy- 
ance to speakers and hearers is the endless 
coughing, hacking, clearing of the throat, 
that is one of the evidences of lack of con- 
trol physically. The least self-restraint on 
the part of each individual would reduce 
the volume of sound enormously. The 
constant gratifying of an impulse acquired, 
not innate, the result of nervousness that 
grows by what it is fed on, is an evidence 
of untrained intellect. The effect of grati- 
ng this needless impulse by fifty or 
sixty persons at the same time, in the 
same place, is out of all proportion to the 
individual effort. If a fraction of the effort 
made in gratifying the impulse were made 
in restraining it, great good would result 
to health and comfort. 

We have associated the idea of self- 
control with the moral and mental nature, 
ignoring its immense influence in the de- 
velopment of the physical, and its reflex 
action on the higher powers through the 
physical. The woman who cannot occupy 
a rocking-chair without keeping it in con- 
stant motion is the woman who cannot 
meet the every-day annoyances with a 
self-poised calmness. Trifles distress her ; 
and she excuses herself for displays of 
irritation because of nervousness, when 
it. was nothing but lack of self-control. 
The mantle of charity is much enlarged 
by this modefn fringe we call nervousness, 
“T must do something; I cannot sit 
with idle hands,” is not the expression of 
pormal industry, but the expression of ab- 





normal activity, It’s the agg Par 
instead of the mental Mary that has 
gained control; Martha would serve her- 
self and the world better if she recognized 
the moments when to sit still meant the 
learning of a lesson that would reveal true 
serving. 

Last Sunday night a boy of sixteen sat 
in an audience apparently listening to the 
addresses bein slivered. He bangaeene 
on his umbrella, and, putting his finger in 
the loosely hanging silk, swayed the hat 
back and forth ,for nearly one half-hour. 
To do this he was forced to make a mo- 
tion of the right arm from the shoulder. 
Think of the wasted strength! A pale, 
thin youth, who needed every bit of 
strength and vitality in his body to make 
legitimate effort, to accomplish any pur- 
pose. The movement simply revealed 
the empty, unused mind. Hestless, aim- 
less wandering about, or. purposeless 
movements, should be educated out of a 
child. All are the result of a purposeless 
mind. 

Physical restlessness can be overcome 
in an adult who will once acknowledge 
the tremendous waste of energy; vitality, 
and force, in useless, zorpee ess move- 
ments. Compel yourself to sit still in a 
comfortable position that pays. every 
attention to conventionalities. Do not 
give to restlessness which is the result of 
mental inactivity, and to abnormal physi- 
cal activity, which results from the men- 
tal barrenness and irritability, the name 
of nervousness, and hug the delu- 
sion to the soul that nervousness is an 
evidence of a “highly strung nature ”—to 
use a much abused term. Physical self- 
control is the result of education and good 
breeding, and its possession is as necessary 
to sound health as mental self-control to 
sound morals. 








THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $53 PANTS, 


Vest to match, cut to order, $2.25. 


We learn that cloth 
> dealers and merchant tail- 
- ors all eves: . ye ate 
, ‘ exasperated at our persis- 
7 tent & successful attempts 
‘A rh! to reach their customers, 
} e expect always tostirup 
the wrath of the ‘‘ MIDDLE 


on ’ MAN we t, 
=e} and will not, deal with him, 














but are reaching the con- 
SUMER direct, at he 
that no dealer or jlor 
dares to compete with. But 
to our friends, the con- 
MERS, We say, Let theproof 
of the pudding, be in the eat- 
ing.” Send 6c 





this paper), of, if you cafi- 
not wait for samplés, tell us 
™ about what colors you pre- 
fer, send WAIST, HIP, and 
gether with $3 and 2c. for 
rw an or 

and & will cut you apairatour 





and packing, 

own risk, and send them, securely pack iy mail or 

repaid express. YOU TAKE NO RISK itt g 4 pair, 

‘or we will Teng REFUND MONEY for an se. 
can 


ps4 Amerie ' press Co., » wi 1 cheer- 

y reply any Li we .refer 

any of the leading papers. of tne 1d qo which wé are 
ly advertisers. YMOUTH ROCK PANTS 


CO., 51 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


LADIES’ 
BOOTS 


ONLY $2.00, 


Best on Earth for the Money. 
Retail. 
everywhere 
for 
$3.00, 


receipt of we will send you 

On rece POG TRGE PAID, & pair of these 

egant Bes Boots, worked anon hol 
in either id or Soat, oF glove-top kid-fox 
any size you want. veusatrial. A 

CONSUMERS’ BOOT AND SHOE CO. 
Box 3306, Boston, Mass. 

Please mention this paper. - 


. USE BROWN’S | 
FRENCH DRESSING, 
rte . Beware of imitations. ‘ " 
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ZOLLER LabDiés* 






ZOLLER ©o.,, 
201 Broadway, New York 


Ga)! Necktie Holder. 
c. for sample . OF 4 hold 
. §. B, LAN is 5 pes 
Phitadeiphia. oe 











ee era iad pecans 
ment @0es on ordinary sewing machine, Kasil 


naged. Makes perfect and durable buttonholes 
roster ioe. So gan for parlors sauapies 


@OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


akfast coe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal, costing lets than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
if strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


CO., Dorchester, Mass, 














A GENUINE 
H PLUM PUDDING 
"A. Hach Dessert that fo always 
ALITY OF EVERY CAN IS GUARANTEED. 

used inside 


No-acid ever used in 
i keep th write town 


WILBUR'S 
‘0ce 
-TH 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate 
Requires no boiling, invaluabl 


and Children. Buy of your or send \Q) stamps 
H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 
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=, Delicious COFFEE! 
S3‘‘Wood’s Old Dutch Java Coffee” 


“agg if your dealer does not supply it, lo 
LY y' ewith hisedd pply it, send 4e. 


oan e,to Thos. Wood & Co., 
ES ROOT 


oma ce beverage. 
lood, 
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storekeepers everywhere, 

“WOOD'S ’’ PURE 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 

3 . . EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 

§ THOS. WOOD & CO. BOSTON. 
aa Made of the Granulated 
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CUFF HOLDERS 


Hardwood Mantels, Tiles, Grates,etc. 
L. PAGE, 237° Wabesl Ave, ‘Chicago 


CHAS. 





LADIES, enamel your 


the finest-polishe: 
the world. For sale by all 
4 stove dealers, 














A BEST 


“Enieeyiartrs eat 
se lator las sbeokntely 


OS PEEEPREES Wii © te Sindows 


From at t proof meyom monte are free 

We are the moh ne other oul Come ne fake 
J tn every grade, and ail gar’ Watches 

the best material, are 

me keepers, ‘ander our own guarantees, 4 

926 Chestnut Sts 

ATKINSON BROS, paiuinstraicrs 
General Agents for the Keystone Standard Watch 
42°>ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR THEM. 








"6000 Book Agents Wantedto Sel 
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AGENTS 


Asristant of Church, have written & which was 
begun ond argel Socal peamhok thine Mr. Beecher and re- 
red hia ald and bpy oval also cou! 
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ed in every town. Send for full p: 8 te 
on went "haiitees “A ERICAN PUBLISHN COMPANY, Haste 
ford, Boston, Chicago, Bt. Louls or Cincinnati. now ready, 





Book Agents Wanted ! 


FOR “THE BEAUTIFUL, THE WON- 
DERFUL, AND THE WISE.” 


Oneagent sold 261 in Salem.0O.,in ten weeks; another 
200 in 8 weeks in Pa.: another 104 in 15 days in town 
500. Tpexperionced boy’ made $70 first week in N. 
Over 50,000 sold. Prose, Poetry, and Music, w 
illustrated. 600 subjects. Introduction by T. 
CHASE, LL.D., mem. Com. Rev. N. T. Also other 
Standard irons and Bibles. BEST TERMS. 
JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
Get Infinitely the Best, Most Authentic LIFE OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 








by the eminent j t, JosEPH HOWARD, Jr., son 
of the founder of Plymouth Church, and most inti- 
mate life-long friend of Mr. Beecher. r 


. In press. Karly 
issue. Price, $2.50. Richly illustrated. Contains inner 
facts unknown to others, and is written with the 
ene er of a master engaged in a labor of 
i sell ond everything. 5,000 Sacre 
wanted at once. Send 50e. for outfit. Address 
HUBBARD BROS., Puabs., Philada., Pa. 


ACCENTS TED for the LIFE 
HENRY WARD BEECHER 
Oye rite Cradle tna 








and Work from the 
selle all others 10 tol. The Best and Cheapest, Splen- 
illustrated, Sells like wildfire. Distance no hindrance 
for we pay the eee and give Extra Terms, Send for cir- 
culars. Address HARTFO PUB.CO.Hartferd,Conn. 
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AGENTS WANTED, 
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ht 
ped tterns 0; 
Burlap. Bewareof inf, men 

Send forcircular. E, BR & CO., Toledo. en 


A DAY in your own 
5 to 8 town selling 
the Nickel Tidy 

—omemes Holder. Every fam- 

ily buysthem. Sample and Agents’ price-list by mall, 
léc, in 2c, stamps. W. Hasselbach, box 851, Sandusky,O. 


EXCELSIOR CARPET STRETCHER. 


Sells rapidly. PAYS BIG. 350,000 sold. 
Agents wanted. Local or traveling, Sample free. 
BR. W. MONTROSS, Galien, Mich., Sole Mfr. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


OR GUN send stamp to A. W. GUMP, } 
Dayton, Obio, for new and second-hand : 
rice list. REPAIRING AND SOR ELING. 
COND-HAND BICYLES NS « 
and REVOLVERS taken in EXCHANGE, 


LOW SART TILES. 


W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 1435 Chestnut St., Phila, 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Mention this paper, 



















































AS PLAIN ASA BO. 


Housekeeper—¥lizabeth. you never seem to get 
Shrough your work. 

Elizabeéth—Indeed, ma'am, you need not wonder, for 
if you must always pe scolding me, I must sto to lis- 
ten, and so I lose lots of time. But if you would only 


get me some Sapolio, you would not need to fir fault. 
“Tt is ignorance that wastes effort.’ 
Trained servants expect to be supplied 


e  SAPOLIO. 


It isa solid ca cake of Scouring Soap. 








the stove. 


fully white and light. 


The ‘*Cerealine Cook-book,”’ 
carefully prepared recipes, and a 


EREALINE FLAKES” 
may be prepared as por- 
ridge, pudding, or mush 


or ili’ over it, and stirring for one minute on 
That which is not eaten should be 
added to flour in making bread, and it will 
keep fresh much longer, 


illustrated with twelve original engravings of ‘*‘ Hiawatha’s 
Fasting,’’ will be sent to any one who will mention where this 
advertisement was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for post- 
age to the Cerealine M’f’g Co., Columbus, Indiana. 


“ Cerealine Flakes” for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package. 


for breakfast by simply 
pouring boiling water 


besides being beauti- 


containing over two hundred 
pamphlet on “ Cereal Foods,”’ 








AND 


GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, 


Debentures 5-10 years payable at 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 


Secured by deposit of guaranteed mortgages with 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO., ‘Trustee. 


Call or write for full particuiars. 


THE NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


160 Broadway, New York. 


A DEBENTURE BONDS 
O 





PHILADELPHIA ACENTS: 


The Real Estate Trust Company, 











1340 Chestnut Street. 
Townsend, Whelen, & Co, 
309 Walnut Street. 

THE CERMAN-AMERICAN 
LOAN ano INVESTMENT CO. 

° Capital and Surplus, $185,000. 
Security three or four times amount 
of loan, interest semi-annual. Re- 
° ried ag n insurat mene. a Ee 
Mi erman nsuran ‘Oo 
GUARANTEED ;-,2 port, Hil Hon, Win. re 
FARM Win no inn.; Sycee ¢. M. Bailey, 
Chief ustice’ Appellate Court, 
MORTGAGES, |Chicago, and many others. Choice 
710 LANDS for investment 
BONDS, on favorable seems, Address 
LA N DS./s: (Sioux Falls, ~ ” "Daketa. 
° %%o6 Le} 
6% 7 3° \0 
The American Inv icon onfpany 
metsburg, Iowa, with a paid-up enpital or ‘Ga00. - 
a ,» Surplus $75,000, offers first Mortgage Loans 
ae sevem per cent, both principal and interest 


gully su aran . Also 6 per cent 19-year Deben- 
nds, secured by 105 per cent of first Mortgage 
Loans held in trust by the Mereantile Trust Com- 
o We per cent. certificates of deposit for 
riods under one year. Write for full information and 
references to the company at 150 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
A. L, Ormsby, Vice Pres. and General Man 
Geo. Stuart, Jr. w» } $08 Walnut Street, ents 
A.W. T for P hiladelphia. 


Sours Sand Renabte 


te FARM pret 2 








“4 y $8,417,000. 
a SuRPLUS, 


ros INSURANCE $2,096,000. 


Sito Pi, Policy-holders, $12,500,000. 
ie ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA, 
LARGEST IN TEE WORLD. 


Ts80ns T 


BEST LIFE POLICY in the Market. 






Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
OU HAVE LIVED AND Won. 

For A 8. of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 


THE REALESTATE TRUSTCO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
__No. 1340 CHESTNUT STREET. 








GOOD: VERY GOOD: FOR 


To offer you Harris Cassimere is no 
a new thing. 


make of 


It«wears, looks, and pleases well. 


Pantaloons, $5 (a specialty) ; 


South-east Corner Sixth and 
good: Harris’s marked so. 


The — of the goods is famous. 
assimere ever produced in this country ; and, it’s as much-better now, 
after many years, as i wk ak Vato can make it. 


Seeing how desirable this Spring’s styles of it were, we took an extraordinary 
quantity, and a smaller profit for ourselves, to make such prices as these: 


These will give you a big opinion of us if you know the goods. 
show you we are as fair as if you were in the store. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAR EAT. 


Some additional samples of Pantaloons in our packet not Harris’s, but very 


THE MONEY AND STYLE. 


experiment, as if you were asked to try 


Indeed, it was the first meritorious 


Child’s Suits, $6, $6.50, $7. 
They'll 
Send for a sample packet. 


Market Streets, Philadelphia. 








; ; or Office. 


Coll ects 





THE REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW GRANITE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


INTo. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. 
: Capital, $500,000. 


This Company transacts a 
and takes general charge and management of Property. 
Receives deposits of money payable by check, and allows 
interest thereon; also rents Safe Deposit Boxes in Burglar- 
Proof Vaults. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, etc., 
and executes Trusts of ev ery description. 
4 Becomes Surety for the — performance of any Trust 


and Bonds of Corporations or 
Issues Policies of Title Insurance to 
also Policies of Special Insurance against Decedents’ 

he bt Mechanics’ Liens, Judgments, old Ground Rents, etc. 


and Income of all kinds whatsoever. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and 
apart from those of the Company. 


Real Estate Officer, baat B. PROSSER. 


Frank K. 

Henry C. Gibson, John Wanamaker, John F. Betz, 
Lemttel Coffin, George vier, Thomas Dolan, 
Beauveau Borie, Edward T., Steel, R. Dale Benson. 


Charter Perpetual. 


sacts ageneral Real Estate business, 


Acts as Transfer Agent or Registrar of Stocks 


unicipalities. 
eal Estate and Mort- 


Ground Rents, Interest on Mortgages, Dividends, 


OFFICERS, 
President, FRANK K. HIPPLE. 
Secretary, WILLIAM R. PHILLER. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM F. NORTH. 


Director: 
Hipple, William M. i Singerly, Charles W. Henry, 


Solicitor, GEORGE JUNKIN. 





Capital, 500 


half times the amount of 
Cotleces qete Ronte. oe 
d Financial business. 





AMERICAN 
_| EARS INSURANCE CoO., 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelp 


* | PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST.CO. 


RS SAFE witiaiiendl SECURITIE 


} Oo MORTGAGES Peecehibe ser ears 


CEO.D. KRUMBHAAR, ot ad LLER, 
Charing Platt Issac} Wistar 


Rae ry ca FB. Reeves. oa ee ier 


322 Chestnut St. 


Ee parti 
two and one- 
mortgage. and the Capital ef the Company. 


soem INTEREST ALLOWED ON GEPOSITS. 


ae meCA EveRd atu 


con BE ste 
sas. WY pene 


eo., PATENTS 





F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, D.O. 








4° to AL 7% Bonds and other investments. Send 
A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, Chicago, 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


If you want samples of any 
kinds of dress goods,—Silks, 
Satins, or Velvets,—send for 
them to the cheapest dress- 
goods house in the United 
States, at the Crystal Palace of 
T. H. Belcher, Eighth and Fil- 
bert Streets, Philadelphia. All 
goods under regular prices. 


Another One 


of Our Very Popular Clearing Sales. 





650 PIECES 


(22 Patterns) of our very best 


VELVET CARPETS AT $1.10 PER YARD. 


(Late price $1.50.) 


700 PIECES 


Of our very best 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS AT 75c. PER YARD. 

(Very handsome ; late price 90c.) 
500 PIECES 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS AT 65c. PER YARD. 


(Usual present price 75 and 80c.) 


J. & J. Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
809. and 8i! Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN SILKS, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


offer during the next thirty days a 
large stock of Black Gros Grains 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to 
$2 per yard. 

_ These goods are of American 
manufacture, and are especially 
recommended for their durability. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Eleventh St., N.Y. 
Sole agents for the Clifton Silk Miils. 


oh AINTINGS | 


the highest character 


i<f’~ Messrs. EARLE & SONS, 
816 Chestnut St., 

Have a large and beautiful 
stock, to which they in- 

vite ‘the attention of 












i. Munier, Portielje, 
ey Zot unier. ielje, 
Wem, E.Rau,W' Wm.T.Ri phe: i 
{ E. Reyna 5 
Schroeder, 1 DbeSchryver, 
Tamburini, Toudouze, 
ft tS Tracy, ‘Van Leem- 
tten,Zuber-Buhler,é&c 
Also, the finest Mirrors. Etchings, Engravin vig, oi 
= Picture Frames. All the Rogers Groups, etc. 
Gifts in beautiful profusion. 








t, Mich., ir 





No charge unless patent is secured. Send for circular. 





H. E. , Detroi 
oC. POIGRP. Mantuck:?. Mase 





Zhe Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement o/ a party mot in good standing be Mumyeenily inserted, 
the publisher subscribers any money that they lose therehy, 


will refund to 
















































